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EVENTS OF 


Signor Mussouini’s projects remain the most 
immediate menace to the peace of Europe. At the 
beginning of the week it seemed that the question of 
Corfu had been disposed of, in a manner none too 
encouraging for the future of the League, by an adroit 
Note of the Conference of Ambassadors. This provided 
for a strict and speedy inter-Allied inquiry into the 
Epirus murders, while omitting the most humiliating 
points in the Italian ultimatum to Greece. To this 
Italy seemed to have pledged herself implicitly, inas- 
much as the Note bore the signature of her Ambassador, 
and expressly declared that the demands originally made 
upon Greece by Italy were covered by the Ambassadors’ 
conditions. The requirement that Greece should at once 
deposit fifty million lire in Switzerland, pending the 
assessment of the monetary reparations by the Inter- 
national Court, seemed to ensuré the early evacuation 
of Corfu; inasmuch as this was the precise sum claimed 
by Italy in her ultimatum, and she had explained that 
her occupation of Corfu was only the seizure of a pledge. 
The Ambassadors, adroit again, made this point in their 
last paragraph, in which they “take note of the fact 
that the Italian Government confirms that the occupa- 
tion of Corfu and of the adjacent islands has no other 
object than to obtain satisfaction of the demands which 
that Government has made to the Greek Government,’’ 
in conjunction with their observation that those demands 
are covered by their own conditions. The semi-official 
French Press greeted the Note as a chef-d’auvre of the 
Old Diplomacy. Unfortunately, this was to reckon 
without Signor Mussolini, who is certainly not a survival 


from the ancien régime. 
* * * 


Stanor Mussorint has not, indeed, defined his 
attitude towards this second pledge very clearly ; but the 
Ambassadors have failed to obtain from him any definite 
statement as to the date when he proposes to evacuate 
the island, and the indications are that, whatever 
security may be provided under the terms of the Note, 
he intends to retain Corfu as collateral, until the final 
assessment of the damages. It is reported that, 
should the inquiry extend over any considerable time 
and fail to discover the criminals, he will claim the costs 
of the occupation in addition to his original demand. 
Signor Mussolini takes credit for the fact that “‘ Italy’s 


THE WEEK 


firm attitude has avoided the intervention of the League 
of Nations,’’ and he seems inclined to treat the 
Ambassadors’ Conference with equal ‘‘ firmness.’’ He 
has, indeed, expressly repudiated any intention of per- 
manent annexation, but the ‘‘ offensive ’’ lack of faith 
in Italian goodwill, of which he complains, will not be 
removed by such statements as that in the ‘‘ Giornale 
d’Italia,’’ that the British preoccupation in regard to 
Corfu interferes with Italian interests in the Adriatic, 
any discussion of which will be regarded ‘‘ as an act of 
hostility.”’ 
* x + 

THE danger of this determination to treat Italian 
interests in the Adriatic as a matter with which no other 
Power has any concern is illustrated by the new crisis 
which has arisen with regard to Fiume. The time-limit 
fixed by the Italian ultimatum to Jugo-Slavia expires on 
September 15th, and though hopes of a settlement by 
direct negotiation are still entertained in some quarters, 
the danger of a rupture becomes daily more acute. 
Professor Gilbert Murray has sent a Marconigram from 
Geneva to the League of Nations Union stating that, 
“unless the League intervenes, general hostilities, 
involving Italy, Greece, Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary, are certain to commence on Sunday,’’ and the 
possibility at least of such a development is, unfortun- 
ately, obvious. It is understood that, failing a settle- 
ment, Jugo-Slavia will appeal to the League, and that 
Italy has resolved, in advance, to deny its competence. 
In this matter the League cannot refuse to act without 
a total abdication of its functions. Had the efforts of 
Lord Robert Cecil and the British Government to assert 
its authority in the Greco-Italian dispute received more 
general support, there would be less reason to fear 
independent Italian action in Fiume; but this time the 
challenge would be too direct to be refused. If the 
illimitable consequences of a new Balkan conflagration 
are not sufficient to assure the League’s intervention, 
we may say farewell to all hope of a lasting peace in 
Europe. 


* * * 

THE criticisms to which Lord Robert Cecil has been 
subjected in the British Press for his stand for the 
Covenant over Corfu reveal how profound a divergence 
about the principles of foreign policy underlies the 
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general British agreement on the vital question of the 
Ruhr. The gist of the complaints is that Italian suscep- 
tibilities have been offended on a matter where no special 
British interests are concerned, and that the chances of 
Italian support for our diplomacy over other matters, 
such as the Ruhr, have been thereby prejudiced. 
Doubtless this is true enough ; and a man who believes in 
the Balance of Power and despises the League of Nations 
as sentimental nonsense is therefore logical in holding 
that our diplomacy has been impolitic. Itisimplicitin the 
theory of the Balance of Power that you must support 
your friends, or at least abstain from criticizing them, 
whether you think them right or wrong—even outrage- 
ously wrong—on the merits of the case. But it is the 
essence of the League idea that a different spirit should 
prevail, and that the representatives of the various States 
should consider each dispute on its merits and declare an 
honest judgment ; so that the League may thus become a 
forum for the assertion of world opinion. If, on a matter 
affecting the very foundations of the Covenant, Britain 
had allowed her attitude to be dictated by prudential 
considerations as to the effect on her own bargaining 
position over other matters, the hopes of any effective 
future for the League would have been finally destroyed. 
It may be that the League will not in any case survive. 
It will require more than the honest support of Britain 
and Scandinavia to make it a reality. But it still lives, 
and so long as it lives we owe it our support; for it is in 
truth the one hope of a peaceful future. The Govern- 
ment, and Lord Robert Cecil in particular, deserve the 
gratitude of all thoughtful men and women for their 
unhesitating adherence to the letter and the spirit of the 
Covenant in a testing issue. 
* * * 

GrRMANY’s movement towards the abyss proceeds 
with increased velocity. Herr Stresemann’s Government 
was called to power to arrest the downfall of Germany’s 
finances and to make terms with France; and he has 
achieved no success in either task. The financial policy 
turned on the plan to mobilize foreign currency and 
securities in the hands of private German citizens for the 
Government’s account. The drastic character of the 
legislation introduced with this object revealed both the 
sincerity of the intention and the difficulties in the way 
of its realization. The ‘‘ finance dictator ’’ has not only 
had the ordinary machinery of civil government placed 
at his disposal, but the clauses of the Constitution 
guaranteeing the inviolability of domiciles, the secrecy of 
the post, and the security of private property have been 
suspended in his favour; he may interfere te an almost 
unlimited extent with the operations of Banks and 
Chambers of Commerce; and evasions are punishable 
with anything up to ten years’ imprisonment and 
unlimited fines, in addition to the confiscation of the 
values involved. Yet the mark falls at a dizzier rate 
than ever, the gulf of deficit yawns more widely, and no 
practicable scheme for utilizing the potential products of 
the dictator’s activities has yet been worked out. 

* * * 


In his approaches to France, Herr Stresemann 
has gone as far as any German Chancellor could go, 
though his offer does not really amount to much more 
than previous German offers (there being little more that 
Germany can offer). In effect, he has proposed to place 
the total economic resources of Germany at France’s dis- 
posal on the one condition that Germany shall 
save her territorial integrity within the frontiers 
of Versailles. The issue has been narrowed down to 
“surrender with integrity ’’ or ‘‘ surrender without 
conditions ’’; and, in a speech delivered last Sunday, 





M. Poincaré has again taken his stand on the latter 
alternative. ‘‘I understand that the new Chancellor 
now offers us other pledges than the Ruhr and the rail- 
ways of the occupied territories, but we prefer to hold 
what we have rather than to run after something new. 
The guarantees which are now spoken of would add 
nothing to the general mortgage which the Treaty of 
Versailles gives to the Allies on all the property of the 
German States.’’ This interpretation of the German 
offer, as Herr Stresemann has pointed out, is incorrect. . 
According to the terms of the Treaty, the pledges for 
Reparations consisted of the property of the Reich and 
the Federal States. Germany now offers, as an addi- 
tional pledge, the inclusion of private property. 
Whether, as Herr Stresemann claims, this additional 
security differs from that provided by the Treaty in 
being immediately realizable, is more doubtful. The 
one thing that seems quite clear is that France has not 
the remotest intention of accepting it as a substitute 
for the occupation of the Ruhr. Meanwhile, the drift 
of Germany towards complete political and financial 
chaos is accelerated, and the decision of the Rhineland 
High Commission forbidding all contributions to the 
new gold loan throughout the occupied territories, 
suggests that France regards this drift with com- 
placency. What she hopes to gain out of a German 
débdécle may be suggested by the encouragement afforded 
to the agitation of the Rhineland Separatists. 
* * * 


We fully recognize that Cabinet Ministers need 
holidays as much as any men and more than most, for 
their work is arduous and anxious; but the present 
moment is a most inopportune one for the Cabinet to 
be scattered. The Government brought its corre- 
spondence with France to a dramatic climax, and then 
quickly went away for a rest. Germany is now on the 
edge of collapse. The questions of Corfu and Fiume may 
at any moment raise issues of the utmost gravity, calling 
for prompt and momentous decisions. The Cabinet’s 
position would be much stronger if it were in corporate 
being. It would then have been impossible for critics of 
the Government and of the League to spread the false 
suggestion that Lord Robert Cecil was exceeding his 
instructions. Britain is moving very rapidly into a 
new relationship with the affairs of Europe, and the 
transitional stage is difficult and even dangerous. In our 
opinion, Ministers ought certainly to be recalled, and 
they ought very seriously to consider whether they do not 
need to summon Parliament to support them. 


* * * 


Seconpary though every other issue at Geneva has 
been by comparison with the Italian problem, the 
League Assembly has settled down to a full programme 
of useful routine work. The admission of the Irish 
Free State to membership on Monday was an event more 
momentous for Ireland than for the League, though it 
would appear, to judge from the unusually cordial 
welcome accorded to Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues, 
that the Geneva delegates saw in the new State’s 
successful struggle to independence the demonstration 
of something substantially akin to the spirit by which 
the League itself lives. The report on conditions in 
Austria provided arresting and decisive evidence of what 
can be achieved within no more than twelve months by 
sincere co-operative effort in constructive work. Unfor- 
tunately the Italian trouble is seriously impeding two 
similar undertakings whereby the economic disruption 
of Europe might be further arrested through the 
League—the proposed loans to Hungary and Greece 
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respectively. Apart from Italy’s disinclination to 
co-operate in such tasks at the moment (and her con- 
currence, passive if not active, is necessary in each case) 
the hold the Corfu question has established on the minds 
of League delegates must make it singularly difficult 
to mobilize the support of the Assembly in favour of 
the Hungarian or Greek schemes, as was done with the 
Austrian scheme a year ago. In the case of Greece it 
means that this winter thousands of refugees who might 
have been settled in productive work on the land may 
die of starvation. 
* * * 


THE difficulties of the League of Nations are not 
confined to Europe. Sir Edgar Walton, the High Com- 
missioner of the Union of South Africa, has issued a 
reply to the report of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission on the Bondelswarts’ rising, in which he allows 
himself to speak of that report as ‘‘ emanating evidently 
from inexperienced persons,’’ and marked both by a 
total failure to realize the situation and by “ unfor- 
tunate prejudice.’’ The tone of the document is 
deplorable. To suggest that to the Mandates Commis- 
sion ‘‘ it may seem unnecessary to establish and main- 
tain law and order ’’ is both absurd and impertinent. 
The whole reply is, in effect, a repetition of the old plea 
to trust the man on the spot, and shows little recognition 
of the element of trusteeship in the Mandate system. It 
is noteworthy that Sir Edgar believes the policy of 
‘developing the country in the interests of the 
European colonists ’’ to be the only way in which the 
native can be civilized, and he will not much help his 
case, in the opinion of many ‘‘ experienced ’’ people, 
by referring to the record of the South African, in his 
treatment of native questions, as a sufficient refutation 
of the Commission’s criticisms. We imagine that more 
will be heard of this matter at Geneva, where, and not 
in the Press, the reply should first have been delivered. 
We hope the Union Government does not regard the 
League as a good thing—for other people. 


* * * 


Tue Trades Union Congress concluded its depressing 
session on Saturday of last week. Mr. Bramley was 
elected to succeed Mr. Bowerman as Secretary, and in 
future the occupant of that position is not to be allowed 
to enter Parliament. The “ Daily Herald ’’ is not to die 
at once, but is to be continued for a further period of 
three months if £12,500 can quickly be found for the 
purpose. To the onlooker this decision seems to be no 
more than a timid postponement of an evil but inevitable 
day, but the “ Daily Herald’’ has proved before now 
how great is its tenacity of life, and it is too early yet 
to write its epitaph. The Congress passed several 
sensible resolutions on the foreign situation, and the 
speeches delivered in support of them were, in the main, 
sound in purport and moderate in tone. They would 
have been more effective, however, if they had not been 
in such sharp antithesis to the Congress’s wordy warfare 
over disputes between different unions—disputes which 
looked as if they ought to be so very easy to settle if 
the unions acted on the principles which they com- 
mended to the European nations. 


* * * 


Tue revelations of the Linlithgow Committee 
should be of great assistance to the National Association 
of Street Traders in their fight against the Street Trad- 
ing Bill. In view of the profits made in the distributive 
trades, the public are not likely to feel much sympathy 
with the complaints of retailers as to under-cutting. 
The competition of the street trader is a most valuable 


safeguard to the consumer against unduly high prices, 
especially in the case of fish, fruit, and vegetables. There 
may be something to be said for the registration of street 
traders and the imposition of a small fee; but the pro- 
posed charge of £13 a year seems to be unnecessarily 
high, and the necessity of applying for a new licence 
each week unduly vexatious. The main point raised by 
the Association, at their luncheon on September 6th, 
was, however, that the selection of streets in which 
street trading is permitted would be placed, by the Bill, 
in the hands of the local authorities, who are often com- 
posed largely of the retailers themselves. On this point 
the Association’s case seems unanswerable. Whatever 
control over street trading may be necessary should 
clearly be entitled to an absolutely impartial 
authority. 


*% * * 


At a Conference in Switzerland on the Church and 
Social Problems, Mr. Isaac Foot, M.P., has let it be 
known that he fears that, by a small majority, the 
Select Committee on the Betting Tax will report in 
favour of the tax. He is a member of the Committee, 
and it is reasonable, therefore, to regard his remark as 
a well-founded forecast of the result of the inquiry. 
Mr. Foot and Sir Donald Maclean both declared them- 
selves to be in strong opposition to the proposed tax, 
and urged the Churches to undertake a campaign in 
opposition to it. We hope this is not to be the general 
line taken by the Liberal Party, or by organized 
religious bodies in the country ; and before they commit 
themselves they should, we suggest, seriously ask them- 
selves whether a moral objection to betting itself really 
justifies a moral objection to its taxation. Such taxa- 
tion would discourage betting, just as the liquor taxes 
discourage the consumption of alcohol, and would divert 
to the service of the community a proportion at least of 
the large sums-of money now wasted on a form of 
expenditure which is at best unnecessary and at worst 
is harmful to the spender. 


* * * 


Hotmpury Hit is saved. The Admiralty have 
informed the Commons and Footpaths Preservation 
Society that an alternative site is available on private 
ground near Abinger, to which the Magnetic Observatory 
can be transferred without any infringement of public 
rights, and without disfigurement of the surrounding 
scenery. The effects of this incident should go beyond 
the preservation of a single beauty-spot. While the 
Admiralty may be congratulated on their concession to 
the strength of public opinion, it is impossible to forget 
their original assertion that no alternative site could 
serve their purpose. The subsequent discovery of such 
a site will reinforce the general incredulity as to the 
impossibility of training tank gunners without destroy- 
ing the approaches to Lulworth Cove, or the necessity of 
erecting a wireless station in close proximity to 
Avebury. It may be hoped that the War Office, the 
Marconi Company, and the Post Office will follow the 
excellent example set them by the Admiralty. If not, 
they must be reminded that the last word lies with the 
public. The appeal of Lulworth is still wider than the 
appeal of Holmbury, and though Avebury itself may 
not be immediately threatened, we can run no risks 
where the most important neolithic monument in Europe 
is concerned. There are, fortunately, many signs of 
revolt against the contempt displayed by public depart- 
ments for esthetic and historical values. Much irrepar- 
able damage has been done in the past, but we can at 
least hand on our present heritage undiminished. 
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WOMEN WORKERS AND THE TRADE 
DEPRESSION. 


Tue social damage of the unemployment of the last three 
years is not confined to the men who are out of work, or 
the families who look to them for support. Indeed, 
owing to the unemployment insurance scheme, and to 
the scale on which relief has been granted by the Boards 
of Guardians, the present depression has entailed far 
less widespread distress than have less severe depressions 
in the past. The decay of the habit of industry and the 
loss of aptitude for skilled tasks are perhaps the most 
serious consequences of the unemployment of men. No 
less serious to the nation is the similar tendency in the 
case of boys who have just left school, and who are 
drifting along in idleness or are slipping into casual or 
blind-alley occupations because steady work offering 
sound prospects cannot be found for them. But upon 
no class of the community has the burden of the depres- 
sion fallen more severely than upon the large mass of 
women workers, who depend for their subsistence, and 
sometimes for the support of others, on their own 
earnings. Whether they have lost their jobs or suc- 
ceeded in retaining them, they have had to bear a 
disproportionate share of the hardships of the times. 

During the war there was a remarkable advance 
both in the remuneration and in the general status of 
women workers. There was a shortage of workers, and 
women could demand better terms. Their trade union 
organization improved ; and as they entered occupation 
after occupation normally carried on by men, their wage 
rates became a matter of increasing importance to the 
powerful unions which look after the interests of the 
latter. The average working-class family was not short 
of money, and its members,. male and female, could 
afford to take a long view. The Trade Board system 
was greatly extended, until it acted as a bulwark for 
over two million women in the weaker and badly 
organized trades and set a standard of wages for women 
which other industries in the prevailing circumstances 
could scarcely disregard. 

The last few years have witnessed an equally marked 
setback. There is a competition for jobs and not for 
workers. The exigencies of the weekly budget require 
that all members of the family should make what they 
can how they can. It is proving extremely difficult to 
maintain trade union organization among women, or the 
feeling of solidarity and of common interest upon which 
such organization is based. In fact, we believe we are 
not exaggerating when we say that the effective female 
membership of trade unions (apart from the cotton trade) 
is only about 25 per cent. of what it was shortly after 
the war, whereas in the case of men, great as the fall has 
been, it is still between 60 and 70 per cent. It is 
becoming difficult to persuade women workers to act as 
shop stewards, or to collect trade union subscriptions 
from their fellow-workers in their factory. There have 
even been cases in which women have felt afraid to act as 
representatives of the women workers on Trade Boards, 
although in such circumstances they are the nominees of 
the Government. There was one recent instance in which 
it was found impossible to organize a deputation of 
women to interview their employers about their annual 
holiday. 

In such circumstances women’s wages are naturally 
tending to fall to very low levels indeed. In a few 
industries, such as the textile trades, where the status 
of the women workers is high and firmly established, their 
wages in comparison with those paid to men are good ; 
and, in the industries covered by Trade Boards, wages, 


though not high, are perhaps not lower than the pre- 
vailing economic conditions necessitate. But in the dis- 
tributive trades, and in a large number of miscellaneous 
occupations which are difficult to classify, they have fallen 
well below the Trade Board standard, and conditions of 
very real sweating are coming into being. Wages of 15s. 
and even 10s. a week for adult women are by no means 
unknown. The best employers are not exploiting the 
situation unduly, but owing to the weakness of the 
women’s trade union organization and the existence of a 
large margin of unorganized and unemployed workers, 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to maintain an even 
standard of wages throughout an industry. Agreements 
reached at Joint Industrial Councils tend more and more 
to be disregarded, and in the trades which are scarcely 
organized at all the bad employer is able to impose his 
own terms and to pull down the standards which his more 
far-sighted and public-spirited competitors would like to 
maintain. 

When it is remembered that the industries in which 
Trade Boards were originally set up were chosen because 
they were the industries in- which sweating was most 
prevalent, and that the lowest rates fixed by Trade 
Boards are designed to do no more than prevent sweat- 
ing, the fact that conditions should be substantially 
worse in many occupations outside the Trade Board 
system becomes an indefensible anomaly. The obvious 
remedy would be to bring such occupations within the 
system. Unfortunately, the extension of Trade Boards 
is at the moment stayed by the prospect of amending 
legislation, which in turn hangs fire because of the 
strong opposition which it is expected to encounter. For 
reasons which we set out some months ago, we approve— 
with one material reservation—of the main provisions of 
the Government’s amending Bill, which, while leaving 
minimum rates to be determined and enforced as they 
are at present, requires mutual agreement in place of 
the arbitration of the appointed members for fixing 
higher rates, and enforces them by civil instead of by 
criminal sanctions. The adoption of these changes 
would, we believe, facilitate the extension of Trade 
Boards, and would also point the way to what seems 
hardly less needed for the protection of women workers 
—the effective enforcement of the wage agreements of 
Joint Industrial Councils. But it is vital that the 
matter should be pressed forward and decided with the 
least possible delay. The present time, when conditions 
which fairly deserve the name of sweating are so widely 
prevalent, is precisely the time when an extension of 
the Trade Board system is required ; yet no Trade Board 
has been set up since November, 1921, and none is likely 
to be until the controversy over the Cave Report is 
settled. We trust, therefore, that even those most 
opposed to the new measure will join in pressing for its 
prompt consideration when Parliament reassembles. To 
manceuvre for its indefinite postponement would be to 
connive at the continued paralysis of the Trade Board 
system. 

But efforts to improve the conditions of the women 
who are at work will be liable to be rendered fruitless, 
unless fairer treatment is secured for those who are 
unemployed. Wage reductions are an inevitable feature 
of a trade depression, and, indeed—up to a point—an 
essential remedy for it. It is idle, therefore, to pick 
a fundamental quarrel with the fact that the existence 
of unemployment assists in the process of wage reduc- 
tion, by making those at work afraid to lose their jobs. 
But the pressure of this force is altogether excessive in 
the case of women workers. With their weaker organiz- 
ing and bargaining power, it would be excessive even if 
women were treated on a similar footing to men in the 
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administration of unemployment relief. But, in fact, 
everything is done to load the scales against them. It 
has been taken for granted, often quite unwarrantably, 
that they are not wholly self-dependent; and they have 
found it in consequence infinitely more difficult than 
men to obtain uncovenanted benefit under the insurance 
scheme and relief from the rates. The domestic service 
test has been worked far too hard, and without proper 
regard for the fact that many women are altogether 
unsuitable for such work or are unable, owing to their 
responsibilities at home, to go into resident domestic 
service. We need to recognize as a community that a 
large proportion of our women are now permanently 
engaged in industry, and that in times like these they 
are entitled, as a measure of simple justice, to the same 
treatment as is meted out to men. 

It is both possible and desirable, however, to do 
more for the unemployed women than to secure for them 
reasonably equitable treatment in the matter of unem- 
ployment benefit and relief. The domestic training 
schemes launched by the Central Committee on Women’s 
Training and Employment have proved both efficient 
and economical. The cost of a thirteen weeks’ course has 
only been £20 for an adult and £14 for a juvenile—not 
so much more than the actual and necessary cost of 
maintenance, which is included in that figure. The 
result has been to increase the supply of domestic 
servants, and also the capacity of young working girls, 
whose work must continue to be industrial, to organize 
and run a home more efficiently. Hitherto the Govern- 
ment has assisted these courses with the meagre sum of 
£100,000, and that only on condition that the Committee 
found £150,000 out of its private funds, and that its own 
subsidy was used exclusively for women willing to accept 
resident domestic service. If the scheme were expanded, 
as it could be without great cost, to cover a larger pro- 
portion of the women who never have been and never can 
be domestic servants, the results would be wholly 
beneficial. In view of the millions which have been spent 
on the training of men, and on schemes of relief work 
which are directly of benefit only to men, it is not much 
to ask that the necessary money should be voted. 





THE MORAL OF CORFU. 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


Greece and Albania failed to agree about their frontiers 
—the Italian Army and Navy are in occupation of the 
Greek island of Corfu. Between these two facts there is 
a profound causal connection. 

The ‘‘ Balkanization’’ of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe has reproduced in a new field the 
political conditions of Germany and Italy, as they were 
before 1870. For four centuries the small Powers of 
Germany and Italy pursued their small quarrels, and for 
four centuries the great Powers surrounding them 
improved their fortunes by exploiting the situation. 
The ‘‘ New Poor ’’ nations, whom the bankruptcy of the 
Ottoman, Austrian, and Russian Empires has thrust 
upon the world, are paying the same penalties for the 
same folly; and, at the rate at which they have so far 
learnt from their experience, they will be lucky if they 
survive to be exploited for four hundred years. Nothing 
but combination can save them, and combination pre- 
supposes mutual concessions which they are none of them 
prepared to make, though the Austrian ultimatum to 
Serbia and the Italian ultimatum to Greece have shown 
clearly enough the desirability of agreeing with a 








small neighbour while one is in the way with him, lest 
the intervention of a big neighbour may follow. Yet in 
1915 Serbia refused to save herself from the Central 
Powers by doing justice to Bulgaria in Macedonia ; while 
Bulgaria did her best to establish a German hegemony 
over all the Balkan peoples, including herself, simply in 
order to exact from Serbia rather more than her due—a 
compliment which Serbia returned after 1918 by 
possessing herself, on strategical grounds, of rather more 
Bulgarian territory than she had unlawfully acquired 
before. 

Where Serbia and Bulgaria were foolish, will their 
sisters, Greece and Albania, be wise? It would be 
interesting to know what is passing in the minds of the 
Albanians just now. In 1920, Albania narrowly escaped 
—not losing an island, but being swallowed whole— 
enveloped in an Italian Protectorate obligingly spread to 
shield her from the encroachments of Serbia and Greece. 
How would Albania view the loss by Greece of Corfu— 
an island which commands her own coasts as well as those 
of her southern neighbour? And suppose that the 
International Commission of Inquiry into the Epirus 
murders establishes that they were committed by an 
Albanian band, what sanctions may not Albania have 
to expect from the Italian dictator? It is true that she 
does not possess potential pledges in the shape of 
undefended islands, and that Italian troops mutinied the 
last time that they were ordered for service on the 
Albanian mainland. But that incident of 1920 did not, 
unfortunately, mark the dawn of common-sense in 
Europe, but merely a temporary demoralization of Italy, 
which it has been Signor Mussolini’s mission to cure. To 
do him justice, he appears to have been an only too 
effective physician, and were an Italian expeditionary 
force to be ordered to Albania again, their rekindled 
national enthusiasm, combined with the fear which the 
dictator knows how to inspire in his countrymen, would 
doubtless overcome their repugnance to a dangerous and 
unprofitable adventure. 

Thus the situation provides food for reflection to 
Albania as well as to Greece, but, of course, Albania is 
less directly threatened. Just because the Italians have 
had to leave Avlona, they are under a greater temptation 
to remain in Corfu, which equally commands the exit to 
the Adriatic (including Avlona itself), is easier to hold 
from the sea, and would probably pay the cost of its 
garrison, while Avlona with a hostile hinterland would 
have been a permanent drain upon the resources of Italy, 
A few days ago it appeared that Italy had bound herself, 
by the participation of her Ambassador in the Note of 
the Ambassadors’ Conference, to evacuate Corfu directly 
Greece fulfils the requirements of the Note—+.c., renders 
the stipulated honours to the murdered men and to 
the living representatives of Italy, and pays into the 
National Bank of Switzerland, as security for the mone- 
tary reparations eventually to be assessed upon her by 
the International Court at The Hague, the sum of fifty 
million Italian lire, which was the amount demanded 
in the Italian ultimatum. But it is now evident that 
the payment of the deposit will not be the signal for the 
Italian forces to go, and that the Italian Government 
intend to hold Corfu until the Commission of Inquiry 
has delivered its verdict and the International Court 
assessed its award. There is no ground for such a claim, 
since the deposit equals the highest sum that Italy 
herself contemplated in her demand for reparations; and 
from the moment that the deposit is paid over, Italy, by 
remaining at Corfu, will, on her own admission, be 
holding double cover for Greece’s obligations towards 
her. This would, in any case, create an awkward situa- 
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tion, for the judicial proceedings may easily last for 
months, and armies of occupation have a way of striking 
root if they are given any time to do so; but the 
awkwardness is markedly increased by Signor Musso- 
lini’s statement to the correspondent of the “ Matin,” 
and by the precedent of the Dodecanese. 

The disturbing feature in Signor Mussolini’s inter- 
view was his intimation that the terms of his ultimatum 
are not necessarily his final maximum. If the murderers 
prove to be Albanians the demands may be diminished, 
but if Greek officials prove to have been implicated he 
warns us that they may become more severe. 
In such a case, might Italy contemplate making up 
the assumed deficit by the permanent annexation of 
Corfu? That would be an utterly immoral proceeding, 
for if the punishment of mutilation has been rejected as 
a barbarity in the case of individuals, it is still more 
barbarous to apply it to nations, in whose case it means 
nothing less than the vicarious sacrifice of some mem- 
bers of a nation for crimes committed by others. 
A national State is a limited liability company, 
and the inhabitants of Corfu, who could prove their 
alibi from the scene of the Epirus murders more easily 
than their countrymen on the mainland, could not in 
justice be made to expiate alone the entire responsibility 
of their country. The suggestion might be dismissed 
had not the blood of missionaries, in China and else- 
where, so often been expiated during the past century 
by the acquisition of naval bases to the profit of the 
victims’ fortunate fatherlands, and had not the process 
from occupation to annexation been so aptly illustrated 
by the history of the Dodecanese since 1911. 

This group of Greek islands, at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the Greek world from Corfu, was occupied by 
Italy during her war with Turkey, to whom the islands 
then belonged. When Italy made peace with Turkey in 
1912, she pledged herself to restore the Dodecanese to 
her as soon as Tripoli had been completely evacuated by 
the Turkish forces. Italy never admitted that this 
moment had arrived until she had bargained for 
the possession of the islands as a condition for her 
intervention on the side of the Entente in the European 
War. The Allies carried out their bargain in the Treaty 
of Sévres; but, on the day of signature, a separate con- 
vention was signed simultaneously between Italy and 
Greece, in which Italy (in return for concessions in Asia 
Minor on Greece’s part) pledged herself to cede imme- 
diately all the Dodecanese except Rhodes, and Rhodes 
fifteen years after any date at which Great Britain might 
cede Cyprus. Meanwhile, one Italian Government after 
another has found reasons for considering the convention 
of August, 1920, abortive, and the annexation of the 
Dodecanese to Italy has just been reaffirmed in the 
Treaty of Lausanne. In the light of this precedent, 
Greece may be pardoned for still feeling anxious in 
regard to the fate of Corfu. 





THE PRESS AND THE STATE. 


Two incidents of recent occurrence have drawn attention 
afresh to the relation of the Press to public opinion—a 
question which, in the minds of all students of public 
affairs, assumes a daily growing urgency and gravity. 
The first of these refers to the fate of the “ Daily 
Herald,’’ the organ of the Labour Party, which, after 
being on the point of suspension, has been given another 
three months’ lease of life by the Trades Union Congress 
in the hope that something may be done in the interval 








which will avert its final extinction. It is unnecessary 
here to attempt to forecast the result of the reprieve, but 
it is a matter of public interest to consider what are the 
causes which make it apparently impossible to main- 
tain on a self-supporting basis a newspaper specifically 
devoted to presenting the Labour case to the world. On 
the superficial facts nothing should be easier. The 
Labour interest, even limiting that interest to the ranks 
of organized Labour, is numerically the most important 
element of the community. At the Congress last week 
over four million members of trade unions were repre- 
sented, all of them adults and all of them directly con- 
cerned to secure the fair and adequate statement of their 
views in the public Press. If we take Labour in the 
political as well as the industrial sense, the appeal of a 
Labour organ is appreciably wider, covering as it does 
a constituency capable of returning nearly 150 members 
to Parliament. It might be assumed that with so vast 
a field to work on and with no rival in competition the 
success of such a newspaper would be assured. 

The reverse is conspicuously the case. Whatever 
the achievements of the “ Daily Herald ”’ politically may 
have been, its financial difficulties have been notorious 
and unceasing, and only the subsidies which the trade 
unions have been willing to provide in the past have 
kept it alive. No doubt many reasons have combined to 
make the experiment so discouraging. Some of them 
may be due to a mistaken philosophy of journalism. 
A class newspaper in the daily Press is based on the 
assumption that the class appealed to, unlike the general 
body of the community, is exclusively concerned about 
the problems of its calling, and is relatively indifferent 
to the news that interests the average man. It tends, 
therefore, to give its public what it thinks that public 
wants as a class rather than what it really does want as 
a part of the human family. When a doctor or a clergy- 
man buys a morning newspaper he does not, in the one 
case, want a newspaper too highly charged with medical 
theories, and in the other with theological theories. He 
wants the news of the day presented in a way and with 
a proportion that appeals to him as an ordinary member 
of the public, with the curiosity and interests of the 
plain citizen. If it gives a little special attention to his 
own subjects so much the better, but he does not want 
a professional circular. He wants a general newspaper. 
And so with the carpenter, the cotton operative, and the 
shipwright. They buy a daily newspaper to be interested 
and entertained, and not primarily for the purposes of 
propaganda. This elementary consideration has, I 
think, been ignored, and the fact is one of the causes 
of failure. 

But there is another cause which goes to the root of 
the general menace of the modern Press to the highest 
interests of the public. The difficulties of the “‘ Daily 
Herald ’’ have been due, not chiefly to its failure in 
circulation, but to the fact that it does not command the 
necessary advertising, owing largely to the hostility to 
the déclared or supposed objects of Labour of the 
influences which control advertising. The resources 
which maintain the newspapers are in the hands of 
capital, and outside certain limits are not allowed to 
irrigate unfriendly territory. 

This, in the present circumstances of newspaper 
production, is a heavy handicap to a Labour newspaper. 
Advertising is the driving force of the modern Press and 
the key to its power. When the newspaper reader buys 
his paper in the morning he does not pay its real value. 
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His penny or twopence does not cover the cost of pro- 
duction by a quarter, a third, or it may bea half. The 
balance is paid by the advertiser for the privilege of 
bringing his commodities before the public notice. The 
capture of the maximum of advertising is therefore the 
capital aim of the newspaper. In this pursuit it seeks a 
great circulation, not because a great circulation pays in 
itself, but because a great circulation—coupled with a 
friendly attitude to the interests that command adver- 
tising—brings in the maximum harvest of advertise- 
ments. Hence the scramble we have witnessed in the 
newspaper world during the past twenty-five years for 
the suffrages of the multitude, with its repudiation of the 
old responsible traditions of the Press, its disregard of 
ideas, and its lapses into sensationalism and stunts. 

In this revolution by which the Press has become a 
vast commercial machine, thinking in millions where 
formerly it thought in thousands, and appealing to the 
mob mind where formerly it addressed itself to a limited 
and educated public, the tendency to centralized control 
is the dominant feature. Except in the provinces, the 
individually owned newspaper has become rare, and the 
bulk of the Press, notably the Press that fashions public 
opinion, has fallen into few hands, which have the power 
of squeezing out competition and of making the successful 
establishment of a new daily newspaper unthinkable to 
anyone who does not command unlimited wealth. In 
this concentration of power, the enormous machine of 
publicity which Lord Rothermere has inherited from his 
brother, the late Lord Northcliffe, overshadows all com- 
petition. I do not know how many publications, daily, 
weekly, Sunday, monthly, he controls, but the number 
must approximate to three figures, and they include in 
every category the largest circulations that have been 
attained in the history of journalism. There is hardly a 
household in the country which is not penetrated by this 
power in one of its multitude of incarnations. It has 
become a new estate of the realm. Its control over the 
mob mind is unlike any power that has ever been wielded 
by dictators in the past. It is as impalpable as the air, 
and as invulnerable to attack as poison gas. There are 
those who foolishly deny the influence of this great engine 
of opinion, and declare that though they read the 
Rothermere Press for their amusement, they are 
unaffected by its policies. They might as well deny that 
they are unaffected by the atmosphere they breathe. 
The power of manipulating the news supply of a nation, 
of dictating what the people shall know and what they 
shall not know, of canalizing thought and feeling in a 
given direction, of suppressing this fact and giving 
false emphasis to that, is the greatest power that is 
exercised in secular affairs. 

It is never so much to be feared as in a time of 
stress and disruption like that through which we have 
passed and are passing, when the public thought is fluid 
and susceptible, easily swayed by passion and filled with 
vague alarms. The havoc which the Northcliffe-Rother- 
mere Press has wrought in the affairs of the world during 
these years is a matter of history. Statesmen who have 
sought to establish their power by buying its support, 
and statesmen who have refused to bow to its arrogant 
threat to set the mob howling at their heels, have alike 
found that it has the last word, and have fallen victims 
to its bow and spear. Grown reckless by the immunity 
it has enjoyed and the triumphs it has won, it aims quite 
frankly at dictating the policy of this country, sub- 
ordinating Westminster to the decrees of Carmelite 
House and substituting the rule of the mob for Parlia- 
mentary government. The measure of its success was 
never mose apparent than during the present year, in 
which the Rothermere Press has championed the Poin- 





caré policy against one British Prime Minister after 
another with such effect as to have paralyzed British 
action and reduced this country to the lowest ebb of 
Continental power in living memory. We have reached 
in the Corfu episode the grotesque situation in which any 
foreign adventurer who flouts and defies the pacific policy 
of the British Government is assured of the support of 
the most powerful engine for manufacturing public 
opinion in this country. 

From this position to Fascism is not a far ery. It 
is obvious that constitutional government cannot per- 
manently co-exist with this challenge from an irrespon- 
sible power working through the passions of the mob. 
The challenge should have been taken up long ago, 
before the menace had assumed such proportions, and 
when Lord Northcliffe in the midst of the war was 
plastering the world with slanders of this country, from 
the effects of which we have not recovered to this day. 
When Sir John Simon’s denunciation of those slanders 
in the House ended not in action but a mere scolding, 
ordered government in this country suffered a grave 
shock and the audacity of an anarchic Press received a 
new impulse. The problem of reconciling the principle 
of the freedom of public criticism with some effective 
restraint over the incendiarism of the mob Press is one 
which democracy must solve, unless its continued 
existence is to be imperilled. 

In the meantime it would be deplorable to witness 
the extinction of any newspaper outside the orbit of this 
disruptive power, and it is equally gratifying to read 
from the new proprietors of the ‘‘ Times’ the state- 
ment of the measures they propose to take in order to 
secure that that great organ will be kept in responsible 
hands as a trust for the maintenance of the highest 
national interests. The capture of the ‘‘ Times ’’ by the 
Northcliffe octopus nearly twenty years ago was a 
disaster to this country and to the’world, and its restora- 
tion to wise and disinterested control is the most hopeful 
feature in the sombre landscape of the Press. 


A. G. G. 





THE SEPARATIST SOLUTION IN THE 
RHINELANDS. 
By GEORGE YOUNG. 

A Rautne-Ruur Buffer State would theoretically be a 
sound settlement of the Franco-German feud. Such a 
State would be an economic entity, independent both of 
France and Germany, but indispensable to both ; while 
politically it would guard either from aggression by the 
other. Three years ago it would have been realizable. 
To-day, some weeks among the people concerned has 

satisfied me that it would make for war, not for peace. 
But as, on paper, the solution of a Buffer State 
under League of Nations sanction, under French 
military supremacy, and under German nominal sove- 
reignty still proves seductive, it may be worth while to 
report the conditions to which the Separatist movement 
has been reduced by the French invasion ; especially as 
it is not easy to get in touch with the movement, which 
only ventures to come into the open very occasionally. 
This is significant. A movement driven underground 
by authority has political importance; but one hiding 

from public antipathy is principally of moral interest. 
The ‘‘ Sonderbiindler ’’ have of late, however, taken 
to holding meetings. It is probable that those who are 
paying the piper have been calling for some sort of a tune. 
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The first of these meetings broke down, the second was 
promptly broken up. The third I attended came off 
recently in a small town just outside the British area. 
It was, I gathered, an attempt to test opinion in Cologne, 
as a Separatist agitation there would be useful to the 
new French policy of walling us into and worrying us out 
of the Rhineland capital. Attendance from Cologne 
was, however, limited to myself, and involved a two 
hours’ walk across the break in the communications made 
by the French all round the British area. 

The principal German authority of the town was an 
old acquaintance, a big, bluff Westphalian. To him, the 
Separatists were simply traitors. The town authorities 
had refused to receive them in any way; but the French 
had commandeered the theatre. A special train was 
coming over from Diisseldorf, the Separatist head- 
quarters, with a thousand or so supporters. The French 
had moved in black troops; but it was doubted whether 
Dr. Dorten would venture to appear after his previous 
experiences. 

Leaving the big burgher and his jolly family, I went 
round to a dingy villa and a dubious old party who was 
the leading local Separatist. To us appeared presently 
from a back room a pale, puffy-faced person who presently 
announced himself as Dr. Dorten. Very voluble he was 
as to the sufferings under Prussia of his “ Rhineland 
brethren,”’ though racially he suggested Palestine rather 
than the Palatinate—a type that one frequently finds 
in the soft, rather sinister jobs created by these hard 
times, such as police bureaux, exchange shops, &c. ; 
an assumed assurance of manner not calculated to inspire 
confidence in the movement of which he now claims to be 
sole head. This claim can scarcely be contested in view 
of the present insignificance of the various factions of 
Separatists and the abandonment of it by all the original 
leaders of any local social or political standing. He 
attributed this desertion to their want of courage, and 
represented himself as risking his life for the cause. Had 
he not escaped at Miinchen-Gladbach last week, only by 
cleverly disguising himself as an American reporter? 

Dr. Dorten’s general programme is pretty well 
known. But I was glad to learn what he claimed as the 
frontier of his new State, which is to include the Ruhr 
and Prussian Hesse within a line enclosing Frankfort and 
Darmstadt, but not touching Baden. He admitted that 
his activities in the Rhineland did not justify as yet any 
frontal attack on the Westphalians and Hessians. He 
would follow different tactics east of the Rhine. On my 
inquiring about the extra rations of food and fuel 
obtainable in Diisseldorf in return for registration as a 
Separatist, he explained that some 20,000 tons of 
English coal and :arge quantities of Lithuanian potatoes 
had been imported by their ‘‘ co-operative ’’ organiza- 
tion, and distributed to members. As to the price it was 
sold at and the credit on which it was obtained he had 
no information. 

The meeting was held before an audience of 
between one and two thousand, about half local and 
half imported. The theatre was guarded by police; the 
wings and corridors were full of badged chuckers-out, 
and companies of black troops were drawn up outside. 
The appearance of the Separatists on the platform 
caused an uproar that would have elsewhere meant an 
early storming of the platform. But the Rhinelanders 
are a mild folk, and order was soon restored by the 
chuckers-out. Half way through the proceedings there 
was an attempt to force an entry from outside; much 
charging of chuckers-out about the lobbies and firing of 
blank cartridge. The speakers, Dr. Cremer and Dr. 
Dorten, confined themselves to placating the audience. 
Dorten’s speech consisted of stump diatribes and comic 


stunts in dialect. Attacks on Prussia and assertions of 
the Rhineland for the Rhinelanders were generally 
applauded. Indiscreet interruptions about the black 
troops outside and the French officials in the boxes were 
adroitly diverted. The meeting closed quietly, and the 
Diisseldorfers then marched out in close column, under 
cover of which Dr. Dorten and his French promoters 
slipped away through the stage door into a back street. 

To sum up. A Rhineland State confined to the 
Rhine valley might have had a popular basis and an 
international value asa Buffer State, but for the 
French. As things are, it must be resisted by every 
peaceful means, because it would only mean a French 
Protectorate imposed on the culture centre and indus- 
trial core of Germany, and maintained by African troops 
against the two European forces of to-day, Nationalism 
and Socialism. The best way for us to prevent it peace- 
ably is by continuing to hold Cologne, the capital of the 
Rhineland. But if we are to do this we must raise the 
siege laid by the French to Cologne, which is increasing 
every week in intensity, and reopen the city’s com- 
munications with the world, now closed in the name of 
“sanctions ’’ that we do not recognize. And as the 
French Customs controls now encircle our area com- 
pletely, they cannot claim that free trade for Cologne 
with Great Britain and Germany will injure their 
Customs sanctions. 

Last week, coming into Cologne by the only route 
to Germany now running, I found the French tearing 
up British passes in hundreds and detaining many of 
their holders indefinitely. General Godley, on being 
informed, took prompt action, and I understand that 
British escorts on the trains will now ensure respect for 
our passes. At about the same time the frontier between 
British and French occupied territory was closed to 
brown coal. French controls now encircle the British 
area and cut it off not only from outside markets, but 
from its own food district. If this policy is not pre- 
vented, the food riots and potato raids, now common 
under French occupation, will spread to Cologne. We 
shall be brought into collision with the people there, at 
present peaceful and prosperous. The end of this will 
be evacuation, which is what the French want. Cologne 
must either again be made as free as Hamburg, or we 


shall in the end have to surrender it to General Degoutte 
and Dr. Dorten. 





ITALY AND THE LEAGUE. 


Geneva, SEPTEMBER 10TH, 1923. 


InTEREsT at Geneva has been absorbed in the Greek- 
Italian dispute. The Assembly has ceased to meet. The 
daily summary of the Press has been suspended for fear 
Italian susceptibilities should be outraged. The Council 
has held the centre of the scene. There is something 
rather humorous in the spectacle of this great conference 
of nations muzzled and tied for fear it should commit an 
indiscretion. But it would be pedantic to quarrel with 
that if the Council were reaching a favourable settle- 
ment. Is it? 

On the day on which this is written (September 
10th) an arrangement has been reached by the 
Conference of Ambassadors, on the original cause of 
dispute. The Conference, not the League, is to act ; and 
as Greece agrees to this there is so far no objection in 
principle. But there remain over two questions of much 
more importance than the original one that may be thus 
settled. One is the question of Corfu. Italy, it is plain, 
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cannot be permitted to remain there, as M. Poincaré 
proposes to remain in the Ruhr. Fortunately and 
intelligibly, France prefers that no analogy should be 
drawn between the two cases, and British imperialism is, 
of course, opposed to this extension of Italian 
imperialism. Italy would have no chance of maintaining 
her position against these two Powers, and it may be 
presumed that she will agree to quit. If she does not, 
means no doubt will be found to compel her. 

Much more important for the future of the world is 
the other question. Signor Mussolini has asserted that 
the League is not competent to deal with the Greek- 
Italian dispute, because it involves Italian honour and 
prestige. The contention has no shadow of support in 
the clauses of the Covenant. It is a frank defiance of 
that document. And if it is not definitely and finally 
repudiated by the League it will reduce that body to a 
mere farce. For there is no question whatever which a 
great Power could not withdraw from the cognisance of 
the League, under the plea of honour. What is 
‘“‘honour,’’ as understood by States and statesmen? 
History is there in abundance to reply. Any question is 
one of honour when the passions of a nation are excited, 
when it wants to do or to take something to which it has 
no right, and when it feels strong enough to risk the 
consequences. 

Of this meaning of honour the Italian case is a 
classical example. Some Italian officers are murdered on 
Greek soil. No one knows who murdered them, nor even 
the nationality of the murderers. There is no reason to 
suspect the knowledge or complicity of the Greek 
Government. But the Italians, naturally enough, are 
very angry. They therefore send an ultimatum to 
Greece, which seems to have been constructed on the 
precedent of that sent to the Serbs after a similar 
occurrence in 1914. The Greeks, like the Serbs, accept 
everything that is reasonable in the ultimatum, and 
something more. The Italians, however, are dissatisfied. 
And they proceed to avenge the hypothetical guilt of the 
Greek Government by bombarding the helpless inhabi- 
tants of the island of Corfu, who had no more to do with 
the matter than the inhabitants of Mars. They wound 
or kill a hundred victims, among whom are a number of 
children under the formal protection of the League of 
Nations ; and they appropriate the island, calling this act 
of war by the new phrase, popularized by France, the 
“taking of a pledge.’’ Corfu, of course, is selected, 
rather than any other part of Greece, for this outrage, 
because its occupation would be a first step in that pro- 
gramme for militaristic expansion in the Mediterranean 
which is the avowed object of Fascism. We have thus a 
complete example of what ‘‘ honour’”’ means. For a 
great Power it means the murder of a defenceless popula- 
tion and the theft of a coveted territory in order to 
avenge on a Government a wrong for which there is no 
reason to suppose it was responsible, and after that 
Government has offered full inquiry and even fantastic 
pecuniary reparations. 

If the dispute thus raised is not one for the League 
of Nations to deal with, it is difficult to conceive any case 
that would be. To allow the Italian claim to pass, even 
if only by silence, is to destroy the League at a stroke. 
Fortunately, all the smaller States of the League are not 
only agreed on this issue, they feel it passionately. 
France, who at the beginning showed a tendency to 
support Italy, has been compelled by this unanimity to 
revise her attitude. For a procession of representatives 
of the lesser States has been interviewing M. Poincaré to 
tell him what they think. Especially Belgium has come 
out strongly on that side, Thus the whole civilized 


world is united in condemning the Italian claim. But it 
is not enough to be united passively. Action must 
follow, or Mussolini will yet ride off victorious. If the 
Assembly separates without either a solemn vote 
repudiating the Italian contention, or a reference of it 
to the International Court for judgment, the League will 
have tacitly admitted Mussolini’s claim and ceased to 
exist as a body with any power to prevent war. It is 
said that, if that course were adopted, Italy would be 
angry and would leave the League. Very well, let her. 
She would leave it under the formal condemnation of all 
the States of the world. She would have outlawed her- 
self from civilization; and even if her withdrawal 
destroyed the League, which it would not do unless 
France followed her example, that would be a much 
better thing than that the League should linger on as a 
mere piece of camouflage beNind which the Powers 
prepare their new aggressions and their new wars to the 
final destruction of Europe. 

The issue, then, is plain. Either the League will 
assert its competence now during the meeting of the 
Assembly, in clear and unmistakable terms, or it will 
cease to be anything which anyone who desires to save 
civilization will care to support. This is a matter in 
which it is the interest as well as the duty of all the 
smaller States to act, and the interest as well as the 
duty of Great Britain to lead or support them. It is 
a moment in the history of the League when courage 
and principle may not only preserve the League, but 
strengthen it enormously. That is shown, if proof were 
necessary, by the attitude of the gutter Press in all 
countries. Suddenly they begin to take the League 
seriously. Instead of ignoring or despising it they begin 
to abuse it. For they fear that it may turn out to be 
something after all, and may interfere with the success 
of the stunts by which they hope to ruin mankind in 
order to put money in their pockets. The issue is 
joined. If the League now shrinks from it, it will have 
confessed its impotence. What chance will there then 
be that America or Germany or Russia will ever 
join it? 

One final word. In all this controversy there is one 
element peculiarly disquieting to those who have seen 
in the extension and consolidation of democracy the best 
hope for peace and civilization. The right is plainly on 
one side, and the wrong on the other. Yet almost no 
voice seems to have been raised in Italy on the side of 
Right. This may, of course, be due to the terrorism of 
Fascism, which has now declared itself publicly as the 
enemy of international law and right. But it looks 
rather as if it is due to the fact that the workers, like 
the rest of the population, have been swept away by 
the animal passion called nationalism. If that is so, 
the prospect is dark indeed. For what has happened in 
Italy to-day may happen to-morrow in England or in 
France. If the mass of the people has not the insight, 
the honesty, and the courage to stand up against these 
fevers, there is little hope left for the world. Labour 
Parties constantly assert that wars are produced by the 
machinations of capitalists. But how could capitalists 
do it, if. Labour were organized, clear as to the issues, 
and courageous to face them? What has happened in 
Italy is a challenge to Labour everywhere. If a 
similar thing happened in England, or in France, or in 
America, could Labour in those countries be trusted to 
behave better than it appears to be behaving in Italy? 
The question is easy to ask and difficult to answer. But 
upon the answer given to it, not in words but in deeds, 
the future of mankind is likely to depend. 


G. Lowes Dickinson, 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


Tae Press has been busy for a week past construct- 
ing out of the flimsiest materials the legend of an 
impending settlement in the Ruhr. The Sunday before 
last Herr Stresemann repeated what was essentially the 
old German offer. The papers told us that a new situa- 
tion had been created by his important proposals. Last 
Sunday M. Poincaré replied with unabated violence and 
contempt, reiterating his demand for unconditional sur- 
render. The papers told us that he had welcomed the 
new German offer. This week the stories became more 
explicit, and on Tuesday New York started buying 
European currencies excitedly in the belief that the end 
of our troubles was at hand. Yet no solid foundation is 
discoverable for all this confidence. The truth seems to 
be that the German industrialists have been renewing 
their attempts to satisfy their French colleagues and are 
ready to make tempting offers, which the Frenchmen 
would be glad to accept. But this has been the case for 
some time past, the French steel] interests being no 
longer the obstacle. It is also true that Germany is fast 
approaching complete financial exhaustion and is only 
too ready to climb down,—if there was anything for her 
to climb down on to. Her difficulty is that she has 
nothing more to offer. Unless she capitulates it is hard 
to see how she can go beyond what has been already 
proposed and rejected. If it was a question of Ger- 
many’s “ will,’’ M. Poincaré would have had his satis- 
faction by now. But he demands the moon. 


Herr STrEsEMANN’s rejoinder on Wednesday to 
M. Poincaré indicates no more than that Germany is 
exceedingly anxious to come to terms. It is prob- 
able, indeed, that Germany would humble herself 
to the point of capitulation, if that would end her 
troubles. But even this would bring her no mitigation. 
It is also rendered nearly impossible by the internal 
political situation. As it is, the Left hand is beginning 
to know what the Right hand doeth, and Communist 
and Nationalist are fixing up a temporary partnership. 
Count Reventlow writes for ‘‘ Die rote Fahne,’’ and 
Radek joins in mourning the execution of the nationalist 
Schlageter. Germany is lurching to an unknown fate. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Baldwin, under cover of Corfu and 
Tokyo, goes on saying nothing. More than three months 
have passed since the German Note was received, and 
it remains unanswered. It is still possible that good 
would result from a sincere and friendly reply, offering 
to study the German financial problem in collaboration 
with the German Government, to see what can be done. 


A GENEVA correspondent writes: ‘ More than 
enough has been written about problems at the League 
Assembly, but perhaps too little about personalities. 
So far, at any rate, the dominating figure beyond any 
question has been Lord Robert Cecil. His handling of 
the Italian situation has been in all respects admirable, 
and he has once more demonstrated how little observers 
who have never seen him at work at Geneva understand 
of his real capacities. The verdict passed by a man who 
is perhaps the soundest and sincerest critic in League 
circles, that it was hard to conceive how Lord Robert 
or anyone filling his place, could have done better, is 
just without being at all unduly generous. Up to the 
present, indeed, the head of the British delegation has 
been something more than primus inter pares, for no 
one else has assumed the same prominence in Council 
discussions. M. Hanotaux is an unimpressive represen- 


tative of France, and M, Henry de Jouvenel, of whom 


much is expected, has not yet had his chance. The third 
French delegate, on the other hand, M. Lebrun, who 
comes here for the first time, is beginning to make his 
name in the Third Commission (Armaments), where he 
is vigorously seconding Lord Robert Cecil’s efforts in 
favour of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, as reshaped 
after a year’s committee work. 


“* As for Signor Salandra, he has had too thankless 
a task to make it fair to judge him. A man who was 
Prime Minister of Italy in 1915, when far past middle 
age, can have little in common with the fiery yellow 
journalist who now steers Italy to the brink of the 
rapids. But, apart from one slight lapse, he has dis- 
charged his difficult task with the maximum of courtesy 
and good temper, and appears personally to be sincerely 
concerned for the welfare and good name of the League. 
Even so he has compared ill with the Greek delegate, 
M. Politis, whose bearing has been faultless. But next 
to Lord Robert, though unlike him in that he keeps him- 
self habitually in the background, the most notable 
figure here is Dr. Benes. Day after day the Czecho- 
Slovakian delegate’s ante-room is filled with a stream of 
waiting visitors, and his conferences with his Little 
Entente colleagues and other delegations are among the 
determining features of the situation. In another 
category come Dr. Nansen and M. Branting, unswerv- 
ingly supporting the British policy of strengthening the 
League, a matter on which M. Hymans, always an 
admirable speaker, has expressed himself to notable 
effect. Finally, this year as before, the Assembly and its 
commissions are continuously bringing into the fore- 
ground men of ability, hidden hitherto in the domestic 
politics of some small country or in a secondary diplo- 
matic post, and placing their services at the disposal of 
the world. The League long since made M. Paul 
Hymans an international figure. Among others whom 
it is most beneficially pressing into larger use may be 
mentioned particularly M. Adatci, the able Japanese 
Ambassador at Brussels; M. Motta, of Switzerland ; and 
possibily M. Skirmunt, the Polish Minister in London, 
who is unquestionably Poland’s most acceptable repre- 
sentative, and has been elected to the responsible 
position of chairman of the Commission dealing with 
armaments.”’ 


Tue “ Fairy Doll,’’ with which Pavlova opened her 
brief season at Covent Garden, gives an extraordinary 
opportunity of estimating the magnitude of what Serge 
Diaghileff did for. the Russian Ballet. So far from 
this being, as many of the critics seem to have supposed, 
a flat imitation of “ La Boutique Fantasque,’’ it is the 
famous original from which the “ Boutique’’ was 
derived. It represents the full glory of the Imperial 
stage before Fokine and his successors wrought their 
revolution. Apart from herself, Pavlova’s company is 
rather weak. But one can see what a charming and 
even splendid thing it must have been when, some 
eighteen years ago, this piece was chosen for special 
representation before the Imperial Family at the 
Hermitage with the full cast of the Imperial Ballet, as 
yet undiminished by the claims of Western Europe,— 
Kehesinska, at the height of her fame, as the Fairy 
Doll; Pavlova herself as the Spanish Doll; Karsavina, 
Kyasht, and Eugenia Lopokova as the Porcelain Dolls; 
and Lydia Lopokova, a tiny schoolgirl twelve years old, 
in the Corps de Ballet. An Austrian production origin- 
ally, perhaps suggested by “ Coppelia,’’ staged in 
Petrograd by Legatt, it gives great opportunities for 
individual virtuosity. Yet how it lacks the ensemble, 
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the management of the space, the simplicity, the wit, 
and the beauty of Diaghileff’s “ Boutique’! By 
assembling and organizing the genius of Rossini, Derain, 
and Massine, Diaghileff gave Leicester Square a more 
delicate banquet than the massed ballerinas of Russia 
could furnish the Grand Dukes. 


Wits the death in her ninetieth year of Miss Arnold, 
daughter of the great Doctor, sister of Matthew Arnold, 
who could claim that she had received at her house at 
Ambleside five Laureates (Southey, Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son, Austin, Bridges), the memorials of a great culture 
recede perceptibly further from our touch. The late 


Master of Trinity, Dr. Butler, wrote to her every year 
on the anniversary of her father’s death. She had been 
the intimate of Wordsworth and of President Wilson. 
The sympathetic notice in the ‘‘Times’’ records: 
‘* Wordsworth was a frequent visitor during those last 
years of his long life, and the Arnold family watched with 
deep sympathy the gradual failing of his powers. Then, 
on April 23rd, 1850, Frances Arnold and a sister, 
knowing that the end was at hand, walked on Loughrigg 
within view of Rydal Mount, and at 12 o’clock saw the 


blinds drawn down; they knew that Wordsworth was 
dead.”’ 


OmIcRON. 


JOHN AUBREY* 


By LYTTON STRACHEY. 


Ir one were asked to choose a date for the beginning of 
the modern world, probably July 15th, 1662, would be 
the best to fix upon. For on that day the Royal Society 
was founded, and the place of Science in civilization 
became a definite and recognized thing. The sun had 
risen above the horizon ; and yet, before that, there had 
been streaks of light in the sky. The great age 
of Newton was preceded by a curious twilight period— 
a period of gestation and preparation, confused, and only 
dimly conscious of the end towards which it was moving. 
It might be called, perhaps, the age of Hobbes, whose 
half-medizval, half-modern mind was the dominating 
influence over intellects which came to maturity about 
1650. Another even more typical, though less eminent, 
representative of this embryonic generation was 
John Aubrey (1626-1697). Aubrey was among those 
chosen by the first President and Council to be the first 
Fellows of the Royal Society; and he was extremely 
proud of the distinction. But in reality the scientific 
movement which gave the Royal Society its significance 
did not mean very much to him, His mind moved in a 
circle of ideas which was rapidly becoming obsolete, and 
which, so long as our civilization lasts, can never come 
into existence again. } 

His life was not a fortunate one. Born a country 
gentleman, with estates in Brecknockshire, Hereford- 
shire, and Wiltshire, and educated at Trinity College, 
Oxford, his happy studies at the University were 
interrupted by the Civil Wars, and his considerable 
possessions were dissipated in a long series of unsuccessful 
lawsuits. In 1666, he tells us, ‘‘ all my businesses and 
affaires ran kim kam; nothing tooke effect ’’; and the 
words are applicable to the whole of his life. It was not 
only luck that was against him; he was by nature an 
amiable muddler ; in love and in literature, no less than in 
business, it was always the same—‘‘ nothing tooke effect.’’ 
Neither Madam Jane Codrington, nor ‘‘ that incom- 
parable good conditioned gentlewoman, Mris. M. Wise- 
man, with whom at first sight I was in love,’’ would 
smile upon him; and though ‘“‘ domina Katherina 
Ryves,’’ with a dowry of £2,000, was kinder, just as 
she was about to marry him she died. He sought dis- 
traction abroad, but without success. ‘‘ 1664, in 
August,’’ he noted, ‘‘ had a terrible fit of the spleen, 
and piles, at Orleans.’’ Yet worse was to follow: ‘‘ In 
an ill howre,’’ he began to make his addresses to 
Joan Sumner, whose cruelty was more than negative. 
She had him arrested in Chancery Lane, and for three 
years pursued him with lawsuits. His ruin followed: 
all his broad lands vanished; even Easton Piers, the 
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house of his birth, with its terraced gardens, its 
‘* jedeau,”’ its grotto and ‘‘ volant Mercury,’’ had to be 
sold ; even his books went at last. By 1670 poor Aubrey 
had lost everything. But then, unexpectedly, happiness 
descended upon him. Free at last from the struggles 
of love and law and the tedious responsibilities of 
property, he found himself in a ‘‘ sweet otium.’”’ ‘I 
had never quiett, nor anything of happiness till divested 
of all,’’ he wrote. ‘‘ I was in as. much affliction as a 
mortall could bee, and never quiet till all was gone, and 
I wholly cast myselfe on God’s providence.”’ 

God’s providence, in Aubrey’s case, took the form 
of a circle of kindly friends, who were ready enough to 
give him food and shelter in town and country, in return 
for the benefit of his ‘‘ most ingeniose conversation.”’ 
He would spend the winter in London—often with 
Sir William Petty or Sir Christopher Wren,—and then, 
with the spring, he would ride off on a round of visits— 
to Lord Thanet’s in Kent, to the Longs in Wiltshire, to 
Edmund Wylde in Shropshire—until the autumn came, 
and he would turn his horse’s head back to London. 
Grumpy Anthony Wood might write him down ‘a 
shiftless person, roving and magotieheaded, and some- 
times little better than crazed ’’; but his boon com- 
panions thought otherwise. They relished to the full the 
extraordinary quantity and the delightful variety of his 
information, and could never tire of his engaging manner 
of presenting it. ‘‘ My head,’’ he said himself, ‘‘ was 
always working ; never idle, and even travelling did glean 
som observations, of which I have a collection in folio 
of 2 quiers of paper and a dust basket, some whereof 
are to be valued.’’ His inquiries were indeed 
indefatigable; he was learned in natural history, 
geology, Gothic architecture, mineralogy, painting, 
heraldry; he collected statistics, he was a profound 
astrologer, and a learned geometrician; he wrote 
a treatise on education; even the mysteries of cookery 


‘did not elude him, and he compiled ‘‘ a collection of 


approved receipts.’’ Before he died he had written 
sufficient to fill several volumes; but, characteristically 
enough, he brought only one book to the point of publi- 
cation: his ‘‘ Miscellanies,’’ in which he briefly discussed 
such fascinating subjects as ‘‘ Apparitions, Impulses, 
Knockings, Blows Invisible, Prophecies, Marvels, Magic, 
Transportation in the Air, Visions in a Bevil or Glass, 
Converse with Angels and Spirits, Corps-Candles in 
Wales, Glances of Love and Envy, and Second-Sighted 
Persons in Scotland.’’ It is in this book, in the chapter 
on Apparitions, that the sentence occurs which so much 
delighted Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck of Monkbarns: 
““ Anno 1670, not far from Cirencester, was an Appari- 
tion: Being demanded, whether a good Spirit, or a bad? 
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Returned no answer, but disappeared with a curious 
Perfume and most melodious Twang.”’ 

Certainly the learned Ray was right when he said 
of his friend that he was ‘‘ a little inclinable to credit 
strange relations.’’ Yet it would be an error to dismiss 
Aubrey as a mere superstitious trifler,; he was something 
more interesting than that. His insatiable passion for 
singular odds and ends had a meaning in it; he was 
groping towards a scientific ordering of phenomena ; but 
the twilight of his age was too confusing, and he could 
rarely distinguish between a fact and a fantasy. He was 
clever enough to understand the Newtonian system, but 
he was not clever enough to understand that a horoscope 
was an absurdity; and so, in his crowded curiosity-shop 
of a brain, astronomy and astrology both found a place, 
and were given equal values. When fortune favoured 
him, however, he could make real additions to knowledge. 
He was the first English archeologist, and his most 
remarkable achievement was the discovery of the hitherto 
unknown Druidical temple of Avebury. Encouraged 
by Charles II., he made a careful survey of the great 
stone circle, writing a dissertation upon it and upon 
Stonehenge, and refuting the theory of Inigo Jones, who, 
in order to prove that the latter was Roman, had given 
an entirely factitious account of it. As he rode over the 
Wiltshire downs, hawking with Colonel Long, he had 
ample opportunities for these antiquarian investigations. 
‘‘ Our sport,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ was very good, and in a 
romantick countrey, for the prospects are noble and vast, 
the downs stockt with numerous flocks of sheep, the turfe 
rich and fragrant with thyme and burnet; nor are the 
nut-brown sheprerdesses without their graces. But the 
flight of the falcons was but a paranthesis to the 
Colonell’s facetious discourse, who was tam Marti quam 
Mercurio, and the Muses did accompany him with his 
hawkes and spaniells.’’ ; 

The country was charming ; but London too was full 
of pleasures, and the winter nights passed swiftly with 
wine and talk. For the company was excellent. There 
was Robert Hooke ‘‘ that invented the Pendulum- 
Watches, so much more useful than the other watches,”’ 
and a calculating machine, and hundreds of other con- 
trivances—‘‘ he believes not fewer than a thousand ’’— 
and who declared he had forestalled Mr. Newton; and 
there was Dr. Tonge, who had first taught children to 
write by means of copper-plates, and left behind him 
““ two tomes in folio of alchymy ’’; and Francis Potter, 
the first to practise the transfusion of blood, who, at 
10 o’clock in the morning of December 10th, 1625, as 
he was going upstairs, had discovered ‘‘ the mysterie of 
the Beaste ’’ ; and John Pell, the inventor of the division- 
sign in arithmetic, who ‘‘ haz sayd to me that he did 
believe that he solved some questions non sine divino 
auzilio.’? And then the gentle gossip went back to 
earlier days—to old Mr. Oughtred, Sir Christopher’s 
master, who ‘‘ taught all free,’’ and was an astrologer, 
though he confessed ‘‘ that he was not satisfied how it 
came about that one might foretell by the starres, but so 
it was,’’ and whose ‘‘ wife was a penurious woman, and 
would not allow him to burne candle after supper, by 
which meanes many a good notion is lost, and many a 
problem unsolved ’’ ; and so back to a still more remote 
and bizarre past—to Dr. John Dee, of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, ‘‘ who wore a gowne like an artist’s gowne, with 
hanging sleeves and a slit,’’ made plates of gold ‘ by 
projection,’’ and ‘‘ used to distil egge-shells.’’ 

Aubrey lived on into old age—vague, precise, idle, 
and busy to the last. His state of life, he felt, was not 
quite satisfactory. He was happy; but he would have 
been happier still in some other world. He regretted 
the monasteries. He wished ‘‘ the reformers had been 


more moderate on that point.’’ It was “‘ fitt there 
should be receptacles and provision for contemplative 
men ’’; and ‘‘ what a pleasure ’twould have been to have 
travelled from monastery to monastery! ’’ As it was, 
he did the next best thing—he travelled from country 
house to country house. In the summer of 1697, when 
he was over seventy, as ho was riding through Oxford 
on his way to Lady Long’s, he was seized with sudden 
illness, and his journeying was ended for ever. 

In the great: mass of papers that he left behind him 
it was hardly to be supposed that there could be anything 
of permanent value. Most of the antique science was 
already out of date at his death. But it so happened 
that Aubrey’s appetite for knowledge had carried him 
into a field of inquiry which, little explored in his own 
day, attracts the greatest interest in ours. He was an 
indefatigable biographer. Partly to help the ungrateful 
Anthony Wood in the compilation of his ‘‘ Athene 
Oxonienses,’’ but chiefly for his own delight, Aubrey was 
in the habit of jotting down on scraps of paper every 
piece of information he could acquire concerning both 
his own contemporaries and the English worthies of 
previous generations. He was accurate, he had an un- 
failing eye for what was interesting, and he possessed— 
it was almost inevitable in those days—a natural gift of 
style. The result is that his ‘‘ Short Lives’ (which 
have been admirably edited for the Clarendon Press by 
Mr. Andrew Clark) are not only an authority of the 
highest importance upon seventeenth-century England, 
but one of the most readable of books. A biography 
should either be as long as Boswell’s or as short as 
Aubrey’s. The method of enormous and elaborate 
accretion which produced the ‘‘ Life of Johnson ’”’ is 
excellent, no doubt; but, failing that, let us have no 
half-measures; let us have the pure essentials—a vivid 
image, on a page or two, without explanations, transi- 
tions, commentaries, or padding. This is what Aubrey 
gives us; this, and one thing more—a sense of the 
pleasing, anxious being who, with his odd old alchemy, 
has transmuted a few handfuls of orts and relics into 
golden life. 





THE “PROMESSI SPOSI.” 


Tue visitor to Lake Como this year has a duty to 
perform. Not only did Manzoni die fifty years ago last 
May, but it is just a hundred since he finished the first 
draft of the “ Promessi Sposi.’’ .So we should make our 
way to Lecco, where the scene is laid. There are those 
to whom a great work of art has become so intensely real 
that a visit to the country that inspired it is as irritating 
as an illustrated edition. The “ Promessi Sposi’’ is 
hardly likely to hold such a place as this in the heart of 
an Englishman, though it is the one Italian novel that 
can claim greatness. It is too intensely national. 
Indeed, probably no single novel, except ‘“ Don 
Quixote,’’ has played so important a part in the history 
of any nation. For long it was a gonfalon. Manzoni 
was the incarnation of the Romantic movement in Italy. 
Hence he was as a red rag to Carducci, while Papini has 
expiated his earlier onslaughts by editing selections from 
him since his conversion. 

Yet even a fervent admirer need not shrink from 
such a pilgrimage. In the Lecco arm of the lake we 
shake off the tourist element at once, and as we scurry 
along in the little motor-boat towards the great dolomite 
crags that stand sentinel over the Lecco basin we can 
watch the strange distortions of the reflections from the 
shore in the wake as it ebbs and flows, admire the decora- 
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tive distinction a well-placed cypress can give to the most 
commonplace villa, or envy the lazy ease of a great wood- 
laden sailing barge. When at last we enter the bay 
the very completeness of the circle of busy washer- 
women that line it, many of them protected by huge 
umbrellas from the sun, makes a promising beginning. 
Here at Lecco Manzoni spent many happy holidays 
when a boy, and the fact that he was obliged to sell 
his property here before writing the novel helped still 
further to hallow his memories. Yet as we thread our 
way through the busy little town, its ironworks within 
sight of the bridge over the Adda built by the Visconti, 
to the commonplace suburb of Pescarenico, we are not 
sorry that the monastery of that fine old friar, Padre 
Cristoforo, has disappeared, nor even the old woman a 
hundred years old who knew all about everything, as the 
stimulator—one can hardly call him driver—of our 
jaded steed informs us. The most rabid anti-romantic 
could not hate the ‘‘ Promessi Sposi’’ as that animal 
does. You saw it in his eye. Then we struggle slowly up 
the hill to Acquate, where we halt. One glance is enough 
to reassure us. The church and Don Abbondio’s house 
have gone. Don Rodrigo’s castle has given place to a 
showy villa, suited to one of the robber-barons of our 
own day. But there is Lucia’s home ; and it might serve 
as an epitome of the setting of the whole novel. It is 
now an inn, and the table in the deep arch might be 
spread for Griso and the other bravi, or for Renzo and 
his guests. The rest of the house is in keeping, even to 
the deeply shaded pergola, with its wide view over Lecco 
and the mountains. We are back once more in the 
seventeenth century, the period of oppressive Spanish 
rule, in which Manzoni laid the scene of his novel. 

It is fitting that this house should survive. There 
was nothing romantic in Manzoni’s temperament. His 
romanticism was confined to his art, to his rejection of 
the rules, and the like. Once we are among his peasants 
—for Manzoni was a good democrat, who never used 
his title of Count, and chose peasants, Renzo and Lucia, 
for his chief characters—we realize that it is no paradox 
to say that the realists are the true descendants of the 
chief of the Italian romantics, not the so-called 
romantics who professed to call him master. Such a 
scene as Renzo’s visit to Tonio might serve as a model 
to Verga himself. 

There was still the castle of L’Innominato, that 
super-robber-baron, whose conversion follows so closely 
the lines of Manzoni’s own, and who was set over against 
Cardinal Federigo Borromeo, the saintly Archbishop of 
Milan, in the struggle to prevent the marriage of the 
humble pair. Should we risk it? Time is not often so 
kind in leaving and destroying only what we ourselves 
would wish to have left or destroyed. With a last look 
at the cottage we decided on taking the plunge, and 
we were well rewarded. This kind of thing has a way 
of knowing how to look after itself in Italy, and we are 
not disappointed in the result of our walk up the steep 
winding path to the ruined castle. 

Yet as we sit sampling the ‘‘ mezzo’’ of wine at 
the inn, we have a little sigh of regret, ungrateful 
though it may sound. When one thinks of ‘‘ I Promessi 
Sposi,’’ it is the comic characters that rise to one’s mind 
—Perpetum, the shrewd Agnese, and the rest. Even 
Renzo is at his best when Manzoni’s kindly irony 
is playing over him. Humour was of the very 
essence of the man, as his delightful letters show, 
and it was here for the first time that he could give 
it full play in his work—that we can see what 
he really is, as Goethe put it. Yes, we should like 
to have had some tangible relic of Don Abbondio, 
who ranks with the great comic creations of Italy, if not 


of the world—the kindly, cowardly old village priest, 
whom everybody likes, though his refusal to marry the 
young couple after he has been threatened by Don 
Rodrigo’s bravi is the cause of all the trouble. Don 
Abbondio contains the very essence of Manzoni’s 
humour, which takes its rise in the contrast between the 
real and the ideal, between. Don Abbondio’s weaknesses 
and what was for Manzoni the highest of all callings, 
worthily filled by the Cardinal or by Padre Cristoforo. 
Hence (though Manzoni is always happy the moment he 
finds himself in Don Abbondio’s company) it is in the 
interview between the priest and the Cardinal that this 
humour touches its highest point. Thus his humour 
really has the same source as his tragedy, which springs 
from the contrast, or rather the struggle, between the 
real world of brutality and force which he invariably 
chose for the setting of his tragedies as well as for his 
novel, and Manzoni’s ideal Christian world, between 
Don Rodrigo and Lucia. And it is because Lucia 
belongs too completely to this ideal world that she has 
been more severely criticized than any other character in 
the book. She is colourless. There is no passion in her 
relations with Renzo; they lack reality. She is most 
truly alive in her terror at being carried off by the 
bravi. It is by her negative qualities, by the pity her 
abject fear awakens, and by her simple religious faith 
that she works upon her captor. Manzoni knew what 
he was doing. ‘‘ There is about six hundred times more 
love in the world than is necessary for the preservation 
of our precious species. . . . We ought not to write of 
love in such a way as to incline the reader’s mind 
towards that passion.’’ In the first draft the amazing 
career of the nun Gertrude was sketched in considerable 
detail, but Manzoni ultimately left only enough to 
explain her betrayal of Lucia. An early critic com- 
plained that we often find ourselves not under the broad 
vault of heaven that covers all sorts and conditions of 
men, but under the roof of the temple, containing only 
the faithful. Faith in God is, Manzoni assures us, the 
‘* sugo di tutta la storia.”’ 

Yet his playful irony does not spare even Lucia. 
When Renzo brought his bride home to Bergamo he 
informs us that there was general disappointment after 
all that had been heard of her beauty. Was he anxious 
to forestall any inclination to ridicule his idealization of 
her? Was this in a measure the penalty he had to pay 
for the perfect balance of the whole man which made it 
impossible for him not to see every side of a question, 
and explains his unwillingness to commit himself, even 
in a letter, until he had weighed every syllable beyond 
any possibility of mistake? 

L. Cotiison-Mortey. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


STATESMEN AND THE RUHR. 

Srr,—M. Poincaré is utterly impenitent. His speech at 
Houdainville on Sunday afternoon destroyed all hope that 
there is in him any vestige of deep thought for the good of 
the world. We must not attribute to him anything vicious. 
It is that he cannot see, that he is utterly blind to any con- 
sideration outside his own conceptions, that he is destitute 
of that “ vision ” which is the highest attribute of statesman- 
ship. If it were otherwise there would be something of pity 
for the old, the feeble, the sick, the poor children, even the 
infants yet unborn, who suffer or die in the sad procession 
of the tragedy he has wrought. 

J’y suis, j’y reste, is all that M. Poincaré can say. “ What 
I have I keep.” ‘There is no boundary to the rapacity. 
Many are the wrongs that have been done by the Treaty of 
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Versailles, and many more in its name. These Sunday exer- 
cises of the French Prime Minister are becoming a pest. He 
himself is reported to have said earlier on the same Sunday at 
Daimvillers that he feared they were becoming a bore. It is 
worse than that. They are becoming a danger. He said that 
the Treaty gave to the spoilers “a general mortgage on all 
the property of the German States.” What, then, does it 
not give them? It gives them no right to invade the Ruhr, 
as the British Crown lawyers have declared, and as every 
lawyer outside France and Belgium, and some within those 
countries, very well know. 

M. Poincaré tells us that France is behind him. There 
is no reason to doubt that he is a master of the psychology 
of crowds—if they be not German crowds. He, or his propa- 
ganda office, is skilled in the subtle processes of mass sug- 
gestion, through the agency of a disciplined and spoon-fed 
Press, whereby what is false assumes the guise of truth. 
How what is called public opinion could be created and 
influenced was dexterously demonstrated during the war, and 
even to-day we may see how a section of the British Press can 
make what is wrong in the Ruhr seem right, and cause 
multitudes of English people to become oblivious of their own 
interests at home. Nothing, therefore, should surprise us if 
France is hypnotized into greed of gain at the expense of 
England, and stands therein solid behind M. Poincaré. 

The strangest thing in M. Poincaré’s attitude is his 
reproachful resentments when we ask France to pay her debts. 
Never was the truth put more clearly than by Sir Robert 
Horne in his speech at Troon last Saturday. France is to 
receive £1,300,000,000, and practically to repudiate—it is 
an ugly word—the French debts to the United States and 
ourselves. M. Poincaré is to banquet at the high table, and 
we are to have a Barmecide feast of “C” Bonds, which will 
never come into existence if he has his way. 

The position is intolerable and ignominious. Mr. Bald- 
win has spoken, and must act. He can demand the inquiry 
into the resources of Germany which he has claimed, and to 
which Germany has consented. He can restore England to 
her place in the world. A Pitt would never stand idle now. 
It is courageous and unselfish statesmanship that is required. 
There is every reason for action. Unemployment is rife, 
shipping is laid up, shipyards are idle—one person in every 
four at Jarrow-on-Tyne is in receipt of a “ dole ”—and markets 
are depressed. The evil of the Ruhr, by reducing purchasing 
power and the interchange of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods, is affecting nearly every country in the world. 
France has received tack Alsace and Lorraine, made far more 
efficient by German organizing power than they were in 1870, 
and now they are underselling us in trade. 

Some elegant Frenchman recently stated that the Ger- 
man “death-rattle” could be heard, and M. Poincaré seems 
to be of that way of thinking. The man of the “ death-rattle ” 
must be own brother to him who during the war produced the 
infamous cartoon entitled “La crise de la charcuterie—le 
nouveau boudin,” depicting a famished German soldier 
devouring his own entrails! (People like these do no honour 
to their own country, and deserve to be scourged.) But let 
there be no mistake about the consequences of a German sur- 
render and industrial combination with France. The Ger- 
mans themselves abhor the idea, but, if it should come, there 
would arise the most formidable and disastrous competition 
that this country has ever encountered. Such being the 
dangers, how can any statesman stand still? There is no 
room for “ benevolence” now.—Yours, &c., 

JOHN LEYLAND. 

September 11th, 1923. 


THE LEAGUE AND SIGNOR MUSSOLINI. 

Sir,—I have not anywhere observed the point 
emphasized that the League has not only to deal with an 
act on the part of Signor Mussolini, but with a tendency to 
a series of acts on his part. The movement of Italy under 
his régime is in diametrically the opposite direction to that 
which the League exists to promote, and nothing could be 
weaker than for the Assembly, or the Council, to concern 
itself with smoothing over difficulties as they arise instead 
of taking strenuous steps to nip the movement in the bud. 
It has, in any case, to deal with the problem of a new 
Napoleon, and the most urgent of questions is as to when it 





should face the problem. 
it. Mussolini is running amok.—Yours, &c., 
R. Gorpon Minsurn. 
Authors’ Club, 2, Whitehall Court, S.W. 1. 
September 11th, 1923. 


To ask this question is to answer 


ST. JOHN HANKIN AND “PUNCH.” 

Sir,—During my holiday I had my attention called to 
an article in THe Nation anp THE A1HEN#ZUM (issue of 
August 25th) in which one of your critics makes a compara- 
tive review of “The Plays of St. John Hankin” and “ Three 
Plays,” Mr. A. A, Milne’s latest collection. He sees little 
hope for the regeneration of British drama so long as “the 
general taste of the middle-class public’’ remains “ deplor- 
able.” “ At present,” he is in a position to assure us, “ the 
people who fill the stalls are the people who read ‘ Punch.’ 
They have never heard of St. John Hankin.” 

Now this is rather curious, because, unless they are too 
young, they must, as readers of “ Punch,” have been familiar 
with St. John Hankin’s work in its pages. For myself, 
though it means an admission that I am not too young, I 
protest that, both personally and editorially, I knew him well 
as a “ Punch” man. 

I do not pretend to discuss your critic’s view that Mr. 
Milne’s comedies are inferior to those of St. John Hankin; 
but, when he implies that this inferiority should be ascribed, 
in part, to those defects in Mr. Milne’s work which betray 
the taint of “ Punch,” I cannot think that he is greatly forti- 
fied by the fact, of which he would seem to be ignorant, that 
it was in “ Punch” that St. John Hankin, like Mr. Milne, 
won his literary reputation.— Yours, &c., 

OwEN SEAMAN. 

September 11th, 1923. 


BRITISH COSTS OF PRODUCTION. 

Sir,—In the article “What is Wrong with Labour?” 
appearing in your issue of the 8th inst., A. G. G. says: 
“Labour is the interest most immediately vulnerable to bad 
trade.” 

When bad trade first struck us all, traders had stocks 
of goods and commitments to the full extent of their capital 
and credit. The value of the goods is made up of cost of 
materials (which itself can be similarly split up), labour costs, 
overhead and capital charges, and profit. At the first symp- 
tom of bad trade it is necessary to sacrifice stock so as to be 
able to take up some of the commitments, and to do so not 
only must profit be taken off the selling price, but the stand- 
ing and capital charges and a portion of the labour costs 
already paid. 

Tn cotton spinning and manufacturing for two years now 
there has been no profit, and very little (in some cases 
nothing) towards standing expenses ; also heavy losses on raw 
materials and goods in stock and on order have to be taken 
from capital. 

The reduction in wages only came months later, and the 
wages remain to-day intrinsically much higher than our 
competitors in France, Germany, Belgium, and Italy are 
paying. In these and in other countries the depreciation of 
the currencies has acted as a continual reduction in wages, 
even when nominal increases have been arranged, and the 
result is that the productions of these countries can be sold 
in the world markets at prices which, even without any 
profit or standing charges, we cannot compete with here. We 
have no chance of keeping our machinery going and our 
workers employed until tke difference between foreign and 
British wages is reduced to an amount, as in the past, cor- 
responding to our extra efficiency or other permanent advan- 
tages; but the point I wish to emphasize is that labour 
charges or wages are much less fluid and quick to be adjusted 
than are the other sections of the cost of production. 

Many people in this country have yet to learn that we 
are not better off as the result of the great war, but very 
much worse off, and that the standard of living must, for a 
time at any rate, decline as compared with pre-war conditions, 
—Yours, &e., 

GILBERT Bearp. 

Manchester. 

September 11th, 1923. 
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CLAUD LOVAT FRASER. 

Sirn,— Omicron” is right (see THE Nation anp THE 
ArnenzvUM for the Ist inst ) about Mr. Haldane Macfall’s 
book. Mr. Claud Lovat Fraser does emerge from it a 
second-rate artist and a coffee-house companion; but that 
was not how he went in. But does “Omicron” know the 
inner history of the book? Certainly he seems not to have 
seen the other book, the “ official” memoir, by Mr. Drink- 
water and Mr. Rutherston (Heinemann). I do beg that he 
will suspend judgment until he has seen the plates in that 
book. Mr. Macfall has obviously had very limited access 
to examples of Mr. Fraser’s work. It is easy to imagine why. 
His book is a distorting mirror in its final form.—Yours, &c., 

A. Wit.iams-E1113s. 


[ Omicron” states that he knows nothing of the inner 
history of Mr. Haldane Macfall’s book.—Ep., THe Nation 
AND THe ATHENAZUM.] 


THE NATIONAL “FAIR FARES FUND.” 

Sir,—The charges suggested by the railway companies as 
the proposed rates for season tickets are but one illustration 
of the necessity for the interests of passengers being ade- 
quately represented when the new fares and rates are con- 
sidered and settled by the Railway Rates Tribunal. The 
proposed standard season-ticket rates are calculated on a 
mileage basis. The mileage rate depends upon the “ standard 
fare.” Tefore the companies’ standard season-ticket rate is 
even considered by the Railway Rates Tribunal it will first 
settle the “standard fare.”” Any reduction in the “ standard 
fare” will involve a corresponding reduction in the standard 
rate for season tickets, irrespective, of course, of the effect 
of any objections which may justifiably be taken to the 
assessing of the standard season-ticket rate on the suggested 
13d. per mile basis. 

This Association is satisfied that the proposed “ standard 
fare” of 1d. per mile will not bear the test of examination. 
We believe (and our conviction is supported by high technical 
authority) that quite inadequate allowances have been made 
for the fact that the revenues which sufficed to provide the 
companies’ 1913 dividends were produced by charges which 
averaged substantially less than the old Parliamentary rates. 
lt is common knowledge that the cost of labour and materials, 
and assessments to Income Tax, have been greatly reduced ; 
and that the main object of the Railways Act and the amal- 
gamations effected thereunder was, by the practical elimina- 
tion of competition, to make compulsory economies in work- 
ing which would reduce—not maintain or increase—the 
present high cost of travel and transport. 

So far from any increase in season tickets being neces- 
sary, the Association is advised that applications for imme- 
diate reductions in the present cost of season tickets can be 
maintained in many instances. These can be applied for 
under the “ Transitory Provision” of the Railways Act, and 
will take effect long before the proposed “ standard rates” 
come into operation. The Association intends to give every 
possible advice and assistance to subscribers in securing such 
reductions in localities where any present appeal under the 
Act can be justified. 

The all-important need, therefore, is for railway travel- 
lers of every description to concentrate on securing a 
reduction in the proposed “standard fare” of 14d. per mile. 
The revenues from passenger traffic in 1922 amounted to over 
£101,000,000, or 47 per cent. of the total income of our rail- 
way systems. Even a reduction of one-eighth of a penny in 
the proposed rate per mile would, therefore, mean an annual 
saving to the travelling public of some millions a year. It 
it accordingly imperatively necessary that the section of 
railway users which contributes this enormous sum should 
possess an organization of a national character to watch and 
protect its interests in the impending settlement. 

The National Association of Railway Travellers has, for 
four years, fulfilled the functions of such a body with marked 
success. Entirely owing to its initiative, and in spite of the 
most determined opposition of the railway companies (involv- 
ing a trial before the Railway Rates Tribunal extending over 
three days, in which the Association was represented by 
counsel), season-ticket holders, for the first time, have 





secured a definite legal right to oppose, for the future, such 
rates and conditions as the companies in their uncontrolled 
discretion have, in the past, thought fit to impose. 

The Association is now about to undertake the formidable 
task of representing all who travel by rail in the impending 
proceedings before the Railway Rates Tribunal—proceedings 
which will determine the cost of travel until 1926. 

Any right of the public to object to the fares suggested 
will depend on :— 

1. Whether the income to be anticipated from all rates 
—both goods and passengers—proposed by the companies, is 
likely to produce more than the 1913 total. 

2. Whether passenger rates, as compared with goods 
rates, have been saddled with more than their fair proportion 
of the total sum required. 

These questions can only be determined by an examina- 
tion of railway accounts by expert accountants. Any objec- 
tions to fares and rates shown by such investigations to be 
necessary will require to be maintained in the proceedings 
before the Tribunal by the best legal assistance procurable. 

With these objects in view we appeal, with every confi- 
dence, to the public for a “Fair Fares Fund” of 100,000 
shillings, and invite every railway passenger to contribute 
to the maximum of his or her ability. The amount so raised 
will be devoted, according to the directions of a Committee 
consisting mainly of delegates of passenger associations and 
a number of the largest and most powerful organizations 
interested in passenger transit, to securing the best legal 
and technical advice that the Association is able to 
procure. Endeavours will also be made to remedy 
present-day conditions of- scandalous overcrowding, which, 
in fact, are in direct contravention of an existing enactment, 
the provisions of which the companies are apparently content 
to ignore so long as there is no individual or organization 
prepared to undertake the expense of the necessary legal 
proceedings which would secure their compliance with the 
law. 

Remittances should be sent to the Hon. General Secre- 
tary, Mr. A. H. Garstang, 79, Queen Street, Mansion House, 
E.C.4. They should be crossed Barclay’s Bank, 132, Fleet 

Street, E.C., and made payable to the Hon. Financial 
Secretary, Mr. Stanley Grainger.—Yours, &c., 
Frank Briant, Chairman, National Association 
of Railway Travellers. 
A. H. Garstanc, Hon. General Secretary. 


79, Queen Street, 1.C. 4. 





POETRY 


IN THE WOOD. 


LET now the cold snow 

On the earth stay to comfort me ; 
And now come in 

All friendly, furry things 

That are my company. 


O Sun, 
Look coldly like a hollow glass ! 
O Moon, 


A frozen flower be! 

Sun and Moon, 

Melt not the cold, cold snow. 
And let no human thing 

Come near to me; 

Only the wood’s sad company, 
That takes the chill of snow 
Exultantly ! 

O friendly, furry things, 

What does the cold, cold snow 
Do for us? Does it not lie 

One day in a deep drift over us? 
We 
Dreamless in our own company? 


Ena LIMEBEER. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


MISS J. 


I wave before me ‘ The Letters of the Duke of 
Wellington to Miss J., 1834-1851,’’ published in 1890, 
since when, I think, no second edition has appeared. 

In 1834 Miss J. was a lovely girl of twenty. She 
was an orphan, and lived with a friend, Mrs. L. Soon 
after her mother had died Miss J. saw her enter into 
heaven ; and after this the girl’s thoughts were chiefly of 
eternal matters. She visited a condemned murderer in 
gaol, and brought him to the confession of his crime and 
to a full repentance. He was hanged in due course, and 
Miss J. looked about her for fresh souls to subjugate. 
None seemed fitter for her purpose than that of the 
Duke of Wellington. That great man was then sixty-five 
years old, and had been a widower for three years. 

Miss J.’s first letter to the Duke and his answer to 
her are lost, but she soon afterwards called at his town- 
house and left a Bible for the Duke with his butler. This 
was followed by another letter, and the Duke became 
interested. ‘‘ Though not in the habit of calling upon 
young unmarried women with whom he is not 
acquainted,’’ his curiosity got the better of him, and he 
decided to call. The interview was momentous. Miss J., 
acting on the direct advice of the Almighty, wore her 
‘old turned dark green merino gown,’”’ and hurried 
downstairs to the parlour into which the Duke of 
Wellington had been shown. They shook hands, but the 
Duke remained silent. 

Miss J. exclaimed: ‘‘ I will show you my Treasure,”’ 
and seized ‘‘ a large, beautiful Bible’’ in her arms, 
opened it on the table between them, and read aloud the 
seventh verse in the third chapter of St. John, raising 
her hand as she spoke and pointing to heaven. The 
Duke eagerly seized her hand and exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, 
how I love you!’’ Miss J. found the experience 
“ agonizing.’’ On his next visit the Duke spoke of his 
feeling for her, and said: ‘‘ This must be for life! This 
must be for life! ’’ He was right. It was for life. 

Though the Duke never fulfilled her expectations by 
proposing, the curious relationship between them was 
only terminated seventeen years later by his death. 
During this time he wrote Miss J, about four hundred 
letters, and she must have written him over a thousand. 
The subject of the correspondence was the Duke’s salva- 
tion, which Miss J. was conscious of being alone able to 
effect. The friendship, begun in such an odd fashion by 
two people so much at cross purposes, was not a peaceful 
one, and more trivial subjects than salvation were always 
disturbing it. Miss J. continually took offence, and the 
Duke had as often to apologize. On August 3rd, 1835, 
he writes: ‘‘ I am really much concerned to learn that 
I have again created a feeling of displeasure in your mind 
by having omitted to notice the inconvenience which you 
felt upon your journey to Harrowgate.’’ On August 7th 
this is followed by: ‘‘ My dear Miss J., I beg pardon 
again for having omitted to notice the personal incon- 
venience you suffered in your journey to, and your arrival 
at, Harrowgate.’’ This second apology was accepted, 
and on her return he called four times, and they dis- 
cussed the nature of True Nobility. 

By far the most fruitful cause of misunderstandings 
was the mode by which the correspondence itself should 


be conducted. Early in the correspondence Miss J. 
writes: ‘‘ My antipathy to the omission of either your 
name or seal is so increased that I beg to decline receiving 
any letter which does not bring with it these marks of 
due respect.’’ A second letter followed on the same 
subject, and the Duke replied to both: ‘‘ My dear Miss 
J., I have always understood that the important parts 
of a letter were its contents. I never much regarded the 
signature provided I knew the handwriting, or the seal 
provided it effectually closed the letter. When I write to 
a person with whom I am intimate who knows my hand- 
writing I generally sign my initials. I don’t always seal 
my own letters ; they are sometimes sealed by a secretary, 
oftener by myself. In any case, as there are generally 
very many to be sealed, and the seal frequently becomes 
heated, it is necessary to change it; and by accident I 
may have sealed a letter to you with a blank seal. But 
it is very extraordinary if it is so, as I don’t believe 
I have such a thing! You will find this letter, however, 
signed and sealed in what you deem the most respectful 
manner,” 

In a second letter the question is further cleared 
up: “‘ The Duke has to add that since his return here he 
has found upon His Table a plain seal, which it is 
probable was used by accident. He apologizes for having 
used it. At the same time, he assures Miss J. that he 
could not have intended to be disrespectful.’’ 

The question of seals was thus cleared up for the 
time; but there was further trouble about overweight 
letters, which were refused by the Duke’s servants. 
Miss J. was furious, but eventually learnt to divide her 
letters up and put them in different envelopes. Thus 
on August 31st, 1836, the Duke writes: ‘‘ I received 
in due course a letter which you were so kind as to 
write to me on nineteen sides of paper under three 
covers.’” A fortnight later he writes: ‘‘ I beg your 
pardon for having ventured to tell you I had great 
Difficulty in reading your handwriting. I hope you will 
not give yourself the trouble of writing to me if it 
should be at all irksome or inconvenient to you.” 
Eleven years later the Duke writes: ‘‘ You write at great 
length, with much celerity, in light-coloured ink, and 
much time is required to read one of your letters. 
However, I am sensible of your motives for, and your 
kindness in, writing them! I peruse them with attention 
as soon as I can! And I answer them when in my 
power.—Believe me ever yours most faithfully, 
Wellington.”’ 

In 1850 a packet of Miss J.’s was lost in the post, 
and the most heated correspondence took place, the Duke 
going so far as to write: ‘‘ Living in the World and with 
the Wants and necessities incident to Human Nature! 
it is necessary that even you should comply with its 
simple rules and customs.’’ Several times the correspon- 
dence was broken off, but always renewed. 

What was the reason? Why should the Duke of 
Wellington add the duty of pleasing this difficult cor- 
respondent to his heavy obligations and responsibilities? 
She was lovely, she was young, she was astonishingly 
ignorant—it was some time after their acquaintance 
before she discovered that the Duke had been present 


at the Battle of Waterloo. . 
Davip GARNETT. 
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REVIEWS 


THE HIGHER VAUDEVILLE. 
Collected Poems. 


Mr. Vacuet Linpsay, a few years ago, had a good deal to 
say of what he termed “the higher vaudeville.” Mr. Lind- 
say's reputation, at that time, was at its brassiest and 
brightest. His recitations of “The Congo” and “The 
Chinese Nightingale” were famous, and everywhere, from 
Oxford even to Boston, audiences were eager to roar like lions 
for him. One cannot be certain which came first, theory or 
practice, but at all events it was early in his “ Congo” and 
“General Booth” period that Mr. Lindsay began preaching 
his higher vaudeville doctrine ; and it was at that time that 
one or two rude, perspicacious critics dared to suggest that 
Mr. Lindsay might be, as it were, digging his grave with a 
saxophone. By the “higher vaudeville” Mr. Lindsay meant 
that poetry ought, in his opinion, to be primarily an enter- 
tainment—and not only that, but a popular one. Poetry 
should be recited—the troubadour must be revived—and, 
above all, the audiences should participate. The theory was 
engaging, not to say startling; and defining it in practice 
with such brindled oddities as “ Daniel,” ‘“ King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba,” and “ The Potatoes’ Dance,” Mr. 
Lindsay easily eclipsed his sedater contemporaries. This, 
certainly, was a poetry which required no effort on the part 
of the reader ; and it was deliciously, dangerously “ original.” 
Not the least of its virtues, in the American view, was its 
rickness in topical allusion (ranging all the way from Mary 
Pickford to John L. Sullivan and the Anti-Saloon League) 
and its patent morality—Mr. Lindsay was clearly a sort of 
puritan zealot, the Bryan of poetry. In the English view, 
Mr. Lindsay was seductive largely because he was so shining 
an example of the barbaric yawp. His poetry, like that of 
Joaquin Miller and Bret Harte, came with the proper Wild 
West credentials. It yelled, and it wore a sombrero. 

But the rude, perspicacious critics worried Mr. Lindsay. 
The “ high seriousness ” of which they unseasonably reminded 
him made him a little uneasy and furtive with his saxophone, 
and he began keeping it out of sight. He not only dropped 
his doctrine of the “higher vaudeville ”—he even suggested 
that recitation, and the writing of poetry for recitation, had 
not been of his own choica, but had been forced upon him 
by his audiences. He added, adroitly, that he was far more 
interested in drawing and hieroglyphics than in writing, and 
that in a great many instances the poem was merely a descrip- 
tive title written for, and after,,a drawing. The motive 
beneath this singular change of heart becomes quite clear, 
finally, in the ambling, confidential autobiographical preface 
with which Mr, Lindsay now introduces his “Collected 
Poems”; it is a passionate, a pathetic desire for respecta- 
bility. He wants to be taken seriously—he wants not only 
audiences, but critics too, to roar for him. At great pains, 
therefore, to assure us that he is not a mere “ wild man,” he 
offers evidence that his childhood was passed in an environ- 
ment not innocent of culture. Before his fourteenth year 
he read Poe, and Woodberry’s “ Life of Poe”—‘‘ every inch 
of it.” He participated, as a Cupid clad in mosquito-netting, 
in “Olympus,” a kind of Greek miracle-play written by his 
mother—the part of Venus being taken by his Methodist 
Sunday-school teacher. He was sent to a “ breathlessly 
exclusive” drawing-school. “Literature was taken for 
granted ”: that is, he was drilled in reciting ‘“ choice verses ” 
from the Bible. He read “the Brownings and the Pre- 
Raphaelites.” He “knew and loved in infancy the lines of 
Keats—‘ Heard melodies are sweet.’” And the amount of 
time he spent in museums lecturing on “ the Ionic and Doric 
elements in the evolution of the Parthenon,” or drawing casts 
of the Elgin marbles, is astounding. I, who have done all 
this, he cries, ‘am assumed to hate the classics and champion 
their destruction. I, who have spent delightful years in the 
corridors of cool museums, am assumed to love noise and hate 
quiet.” It is a cruel misconception. And the “ Kallyope 
Yell,” a case in point, seeming perhaps to prove that he 
likes noise, he defends on the ground that it is really 
intended to be whispered. In fact, he adds, “all my verses 
marked to be read aloud, should be whispered, however con- 
tradictory that may seem.” 


3y VACHEL LINDSAY. (Macmillan. 12s 6d.) 


Well, unfortunately or fortunately, there is also the 
verse of Mr. Lindsay, which is noisy or nothing. We need 
not take too sagely Mr. Lindsay’s petition that we judge it 
“for lifetime and even hereditary thoughts and memories of 
painting”; nor need we scrutinize it too passionately for 
“evidence of experience in drawing from life, drawing archi- 
tecture, drawing sculpture, trying to draw the Venus de 
Milo, and imitating the Japanese prints and Beardsley, and 
trying to draw like Blake.” One might as well try to tie 
knots in eggs. But the verse itself, if we do not ask too much 
of it, can be enjoyed—a little of it. ‘The Chinese Nightin- 
gale” and the moon poems have charm and colour (colour 
uncertainly and coarsely used), and “The Congo,” “The 
Santa Fé Trail,” and ‘‘ The Firemen’s Ball” have a delight- 
ful, unrestrained, vaudeville vigour and humour. The rag- 
time rhythms are amusing, the use of sonorous vowel sounds 
is broad and lavish, and in general Mr. Lindsay has gusto 
and what one vaguely calls “ originality.’ But when one has 
said that, one has said everything. Mr. Lindsay has little 
mind, and little sensibility; his poetry is imageless, its 
ideas are childish ; and as verse it is extraordinarily amateur- 
ish. One reads it, ultimately, only because Mr. Lindsay had 
a reputation, and because in queer corners he still has an 
influence. And one foresees no future for it whatever. It is 
the business of the poet to delight with beauty, or to amaze 
with understanding ; and Mr. Lindsay does neither, 


ConraD AIKEN. 


SEEING 
The Dance of Life. (Constable. 12s.) 


“To see life clearly and to see it whole.” That used to be 
the aim of philosophers before they were told by Mr. Russell 
that all philosophy was a matter of logic. And those of us 
who worship at the shrine of “ Principia Mathematica,” and 
debate with wearisome insistence the nature of inferencesor 
the status of sense-data, sometimes turn longing eyes to the 
good old days when philosophers instructed us in the “ mean- 
ing of life.” So we are delighted when someone as competent 
as Mr. Ellis writes a book which is philosophic in this old- 
fashioned sense. We know that Mr. Ellis is one of the sanest 
and most sympathetic of modern thinkers, and appreciates 
the “ classico-mathematical Renaissance ” associated with the 
name of Einstein as well as the “ new intimacy of vision” of 
Marcel Proust. And the author of “ Studies in the Psychology 
of Sex,” which has enabled us to discuss narcissism over our 
tea-cups, has earned that respect which is required to arouse 
an interest in what is virtually a personal confession. 

And so we are all attention to hear about Mr. Ellis’s 
Weltanschauung. Life is an art, he tells us, thinking an 
art, morals an art; and they are all rhythmic arts, like 
dancing. The important distinction is not between art and 
the rest of life, but between the active and passive sides of 
art—between artistic creation and esthetic appreciation. 
This thesis is elaborated with charm and with a wealth of 
quotation, both ancient and modern. Nevertheless, it is not 
completely satisfactory. And I think the reason may be 
found in the chapter on “The Art of Religion.” In this 
chapter Mr. Ellis illustrates his belief that there is no 
inconsistency between the art of religion and the art of 
science by giving an exquisite account of his own religious 
experience. Mr. Ellis, at a stage when his Christian beliefs 
had quietly vanished under the influence of science, was Jeft 
profoundly unhappy by the works of a materialist like 
D. F. Strauss—“a man who found considerable satisfaction 
in the evening of life in the enjoyment of Haydn’s quartets 
and Munich brown beer. They are both excellent things” 
(Mr. Ellis continues), “as I am now willing to grant, but they 
are a sorry source of inspiration when one is seventeen and 
consumed by a thirst for impossibly remote ideals.” The 
scientific view of the universe as “a sort of factory filled by 
an inextricable web of wheels and looms and flying shuttles, 
in a deafening din,” satisfied his intellect, but not his emo- 
tions. At this point he read James Hinton’s “ Life in 
Nature” :— 

‘*As he [Hinton] viewed it, the mechanism was not the 
mechanism of a factory, it was vital, with all the glow and 
warmth and beauty of life; it was, therefore, something 
which not only the intellect might accept, but the heart might 


LIFE WHOLE. 
By HAVELOCK ELLIs. 
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cling te: The bearing of thie conception on my state of 
mind is obvious. It acted with the swiftness of an electric 
current; the dull, aching tension was removed; the two 
opposing psychic tendencies were fused in delicious harmony, 
and my whole attitude towards the universe was changed. It 
was no longer an attitude of hostility and dread, but of 
confidence and love. My self was one with the Not-self, my 
will was one with the universal will. I seemed to walk in 
light ; my feet scarcely touched the ground; I had entered 

a new world ”’ (p. 200). 

And in this world he has remained ever since. Mr. Ellis’s 
conversion was permanent and was entirely non-ethical. 
Thus it was unlike the semi-conversions which so many of us 
experience and which are much more like those of Pierre in 
“ War and Peace.” These are very personal and quite transi- 
tory. One seems to see with perfect clearness that part of 
life which concerns oneself and to know exactly what one 
ought and will be able to do rather than feel life as a unity 
of which one is a part. But with Mr. Ellis the important 
thing was the feeling: ‘“‘ My heart was at one with the world, 
and whatever might prove to be in harmony with the world 
could not be out of harmony with me.” 

Thus Mr. Ellis sees life whole; but does he see it quite 
clearly? Admivable as is his theory of life, I think that in 
his effort to obtain it the outlines have got slightly blurred. 
Mr. Ellis is like a man trying to focus his eyes on two objects 
at different distances, and, in consequence, seeing neither 
with perfect distinctness. Thus to talk about the “ meaning 
of pain” and to say that “ we must accept pain in any sound 
esthetic or metaphysical picture of the world” seems to 
imply that pain is a less horrible thing than sharp-focussed 
vision would make it out to be. And to accept Vaihinger’s 
“ As-If” philosophy, which calls indiscriminately all con- 
cepts, physical or metaphysical, “ fictions,” obscures the out- 
line of science as essentially based upon fact. 

Unfortunately, this indistinctness of outline appears in 
all Weltanschawungen. Sometimes, as with Mr. Murry, 
the blurring seems deliberate, just as “ close-up” photographs 
of cinema stars (like the Sisters Gish) are deliberately taken 
out of focus, in order to conceal their commonness of feature 
and to induce a suitable sentimentality. Mr. Ellis, however, 
like Mr. Dickinson, tries genuinely to get the whole world in 
focus. But Mr. Dickinson is slightly astigmatic: he cannot 
see clearly the woof and the warp at the same time. And in 
the case of Mr. Ellis it is not presbyopia, for he can see life 
quite clearly when he is looking at something less than the 
universe (witness the excellent discussion of chastity in 
“ Little Essays of Love and Virtue ”)—it seems to be just that 
he looks at too much at once. 

Perhaps we must give up the attempt to look at life as 
a whole, to look at Munich beer and Blake’s poems at the 
same time. Perhaps all we can do is to concentrate our gaze 
on one thing at once, but with a background made of the other 
things in life—to look at Blake in a setting of beer, like Mr. 
Strachey, or at beer in a setting of Blake, like Mr. Forster. 
If this is so, there is no philosophy in the good, old-fashioned 
sense. There is only logic and literature. 


R. B. BrRalTHWAITE. 


PHILOSOPHY IN INDIA AND CHINA. 


Indian Philosophy. By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. Vol. I. (Allen 
& Unwin. 2ls.). 
Chu Hsi and his Masters. By J. Psrcy Bruce. (Probsthain, 
24s.) 
From a cultural as opposed to an economic and political 
point of view, nothing could be a greater mistake than to 
regard Asia as a unity. It is scarcely too much to say that 
India and China differ from each other more than either 
differs from Europe. One may say, broadly, that India 
resembles Europe from the time of Constantine to the four- 
teenth century, while China resembles the pre-Christian 
Roman Empire and the eighteenth century. Of course such 
analogies must not be pressed, but as a preliminary scaffold- 
ing they may serve a purpose. The Chinese civilization is 
peculiar among the great civilizations of the world in having 
never experienced the mood of Ecclesiastes, in spite of 
external circumstances which might have encouraged such 
a mood. Chinese philosophers have not been prone to con- 
sider that all is vanity; our terrestrial existence, with its 


pleasures and duties, has seemed to them sufficient to justify 
itself, provided men would practise courtesy and benevolence 
and moderation, for which no supernatural sanction was 
sought, except sometimes in a perfunctory and conventional 
manner. In this respect they resemble the Greeks of the 
great age, and the Romans down to the age of Augustus ; 
they also resemble the eighteenth century, with its bland 
rationalism and its merely conventional religion. They are 
of all great nations the least religious, 

In India, on the contrary, the religious outlook has been 
more profound and universal than anywhere else in the 
world. After the period of the Vedas, which still show the 
primitive joy of life appropriate to Aryan conquerors, the 
characteristics of all subsequent Indian thought already 
appear in the Upanishads. They may be summed up as 
disenchantment, mysticism, and subjectivism. The purpose 
of life, according to the Upanishads, is to realize the true 
Self (Atman), which is identical with the one real Being, Brah- 
man. Their philosophy is a mystic pantheism, derived rather 
from meditation on the soul than from a study of the outer 
world. Professor Radhakrishnan quotes: ‘“ The self-existent 
pierced the openings of the senses so that they turn out- 
wards; therefore man looks outward, not inward into 
himself ; some wise man, however, with his eyes closed and 
wishing for immortality, saw-the seH behind.” This true 
self is not individual, not one thing in me and another thing 
in you, but universally the same, the one ultimate reality, 
of which the traditional polytheistic gods are mere manifes- 
tations. The good life is the one which enables us to realize 
our oneness with Brahman and overcome the illusion of a 
separate personal self. In our ordinary life, three states are 
distinguished: waking, dreaming, and dreamless sleep; 
of these the third comes nearest to the ideal, though it is 
too negative to be actually the ideal. 

Early Buddhism, while retaining and emphasizing the 
vanity of earthly desires, is peculiar among religions in the 
fact that its philosophy is purely phenomenalistic; in 
Europe, no such rational philosophy existed until modern 
times. The category of substance is extruded ; there are no 
permanent beings in the world. The Self is no more than the 
series of its thoughts and feelings. This rational philosophy 
is combined with an extreme pessimism as to ordinary life, 
leading to the view that freedom from desire is the only 
salvation. 

As a popular religion, however, Buddhism bezame some- 
thing quite different from this. In India, it made so many 
compromises with the traditional faiths that in the end it 
became indistinguishable from them, and perished because 
it had no longer any raison d’étre. In China, in the 
Mahayana form, it became a cheerful polytheism, with a 
host of laughing Bodhisattvas whose innumerable statues 
adorn the temples. In the ninth and tenth centuries a.D., 
it nearly submerged the traditional Confucianism, which was 
revived by the Sung philosophers of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, who form the subject of Dr. Bruce’s volume. These 
philosophers may be compared to the schoolmen in Europe ; 
like them, they came after a dark age, and established a 
philosophy based upon ancient classics. But, unlike the 
schoolmen, they were better technical philosophers (though 
not greater men) than their nominal masters. Confucius 
and Mencius are moralizers rather than metaphysicians. 
The orthodoxy which they founded killed a great deal of 
interesting speculation which is only now beginning to be 
adequately studied. There is an important book by Dr. Hu 
Shih, “The Development of the Logical Method in Ancient 
China” (Shanghai, Oriental Book Co.), which deals with 
Chinese philosophy before 200 B.c. This book, by a 
man of profound learning who is in revolt against Con- 
fucian and every other orthodoxy, at last does justice to the 
early philosophers whom Confucianism consigned to obloquy. 
As against Chinese Buddhism, however, Confucianism was 
valuable, since it was relatively rational and free from 
superstition. Chu Hsi, the hero of Dr. Bruce’s book, was 
its Thomas Aquinas. He fixed the orthodox interpretation 
of the sacred texts down to modern times. Having been in 
his youth a Buddhist, he remained through life more meta- 
physical than he would have been but for the influence of 
a tradition derived from India; but his metaphysics is mild 
and mundane in comparison with that of any Indian sect. 
He believed in a dualism, not of matter and mind in the 
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Cartesian sense, but rather of matter and form in the Aristo- 
telian sense—at least, this seems the nearest analogue to be 
found in Western philosophy. This dualism, however, was 
not absolute; above it stood a first principle called the 
Supreme Ultimate, on the ground of which Dr. Bruce refutes 
the charge that he was an atheist. 

Professor Radhakrishnan’s first volume only takes us to 
the decay of Buddhism in India, after dealing with the 
Vedas, the Upanishads, and the Hindu contemporaries of the 
early Buddhists. His work is admirably done, though per- 
haps, for English readers, it would have been well to give 
more account of the political history which accompanied the 
successive schools of philosophy. One of the main documents 
of Buddhism is the “ Questions of King Milinda” ; this was 
the Greek King Menander, of the end of the second century 
B.c. The Western reader wishes to know what influence 
Greek philosophy had on Buddhism, the more so as Buddhist 
art suffered a powerful Hellenic influence; but on this sub- 
ject the book contains no information. 

Dr. Bruce’s book deals with a more restricted topic, but is 
interesting because the Sung philosophers are apt to be 
neglected by British sinologues. Their merit as philosophers 
is probably no greater than that of cur schoolmen, but their 
historical importance is considerable, because they fixed the 
standard of Confucian orthodoxy for many centuries. Dr. 
Bruce’s account of their lives and teachings is interesting and 
readable: the present reviewer cannot judge of its scholar- 
ship, but knows of no reason to question it. 


BeErTKAND RUSSELL. 


A HUMMING-BIRD, ETC. 
Suzanne and the Pacific. By JEAN GrrAUDOUX. Translated 
by BEN RAY REDMAN. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
Uncanny Stories. By MAy Srnciair. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Worlds Apart. By M. P. Wittcocks. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


Wuen I first enjoyed “Suzanne et le Pacifique” I reflected 
that here was a book which could not be translated into 
English without losing half of its so peculiarly Latin flavour 
of lovely absurdity. The humming-bird would become 
merely a painted crow. Still less could I imagine it as 
emanating from an English mind. Behind the cleverness 
and agility of M. Giraudoux or of M. Paul Morand, his col- 
league in letters as at the Bureau de la Presse, even the 
most nimble of our younger writers trundle with the grace 
of a pumpkin on a barrow. It is true that the English 
hav3 other qualities to substitute for the French lightness 
of touch, for “Suzanne,” with all its brilliance, is shallow 
as the chatter of its own macaws, and the excitement of the 
book lies not in its matter, but in its method. 

It is a method of which the worst that can be said is that 
it gives an exaggerated impression of originality ; and the 
best, that it can be imitated only by those whose minds 
do authentically perceive life from the same oblique and 
allusive angle. Of all accusations to bring against an artist 
the most unwarranted is to say that his method is a pose. 
The sincere artist does not and cannot pose. The accusa- 
tion is, indeed, a contradiction in terms, since art must be 
forged from something already within the artist ; he cannot, 
like the blacksmith, buy pig-iron from the smelters and 
weld the raw stuff with hammers into the shapes he desires. 
He is the excavator of his own heart; and, whatever he 
brings up, chiselled or amorphous, he has surely found the 
elements in his own heart and nowhere else. But as it 
invariably happens that some spirit abroad in the air per- 
suades (we know not how) the more sensitive artists of their 
particular age into a specific, almost an idiosyncratic, cast 
of mind or mental direction or attitude towards life, which- 
ever we please to call it—a phenomenon as subtle and, 
at the same time, as definite as the modification of the type 
of countenance from century to century—as this invariably 
happens, so invariably the superficial criticism revives, and 
the dart is flung of “ Pose!” or “Imitation!” The French, 
more intelligent than ourselves in such matters, or at least 
more alive to the exigencies of criticism, have perfected the 
system of schools and influences to grapple with the problem. 
But even they have not really grappled with it; nor will 
they, unti] they replace the elaboration of their influences 


and schools by simply shifting the responsibility on to the 
spirit of the age. 

So I suppose that many trace the obliquity and the 
allusiveness of M. Giraudoux to Rimbaud, to Mallarmé, to 
Guillaume Apollinaire, or, predominantly, to Laforgue. I 
am sure that they malign him. I am sure that M. Giraudoux 
sees life precisely as he writes it down. We have had the 
Symbolistes ; we are having the Dadaistes ; we seem to have 
overlooked the Skiddistes. For the wheels of the wit of M. 
Giraudoux and his school skid freely on the greasy roads of 
their imagination. It is the typically modern method, at 
work on our own side of the Channel as well as upon that 
of our neighbours. True, M. Giraudoux, when he writes of 
Naki abandoning himself to the sea from the raft which 
offered him safety, “Il se rejeta en arriére avec le geste des 
petits Grecs qu’on chasse du marchepied de la victoria,” 
is holding out one hand to the Rimbaud who wrote, “ A noir, 
E blanc, I rouge, O bleu, U vert—j’écrivais des silences, je 
notais l’inexprimable, je fixais des vertiges,’’ but he is also 
holding out the other hand to the Edith Sitwell who wrote :— 

“‘T sat at my dressing-table (that chilly 
Palely crinolined water-lily),”’ 
and the link between them is the allusion, the ellipsis, the 
skid, the slide of the finger down the string of the violin 
from one note to the complementary note without the eluci- 
dative pause on the notes in between. 

In her “Uncanny Stories” Miss May Sinclair, that 
disciplined and economical writer, leads us to a speculation 
as to the new pastures in which both makers and readers of 
fiction will be able to browse when once the psychic fields 
have become as familiar as the psycho-analytical are in 
a fair way to becoming. I am not thinking so much of the 
stories in this book which resemble the ordinary “ ghost 
story” as of the story called “The Flaw in the Crystal,” 
which seems to me by far the most suggestive, and conse- 
quently the most interesting, in the collection. 

“Worlds Apart” is the kind of novel which fills me 
with an immense depression. I have a respect for the 
printed page, and the purely physical labour of covering 
sufficient foolscap to furnish hundreds of pages with print 
never fails to quieten me with reverence. Yet when I come 
to the end of those pages and find that I have brought away 
nothing—not even contempt, much less indignation—then, 
indeed, am I left quieter than before. Such books, I main- 
tain, ought to issue from their publishers in a special uni- 
form; it would be fairer to the reader, who would then 
know beforehand what to expect ; and it would be fairer to 
the book, which would then run no risk of judgment by a 
standard that imposed too taut a strain upon its intentions 


and capacities. V. Sackvitte-West. 


FEATHER BEDS AND NIGHTMARES. 


‘The Feather Bed. By Rorert Graves. (Hogarth Press. 5s.) 
Poems. By Lady MARGARET SACKVILLE. (Allen & Unwin. 5s.) 
Children of Azra. By CLAUDINE Currey. (Grant Richards. 
10s.) 
Atahualpa. 


By HucH McNas. (Selwyn & Blount. 5s.) 


Mr. Graves’s little book contains a preface somewhat after 
Shaw, and a poem—prologue, monologue, epilogue—a little 
like Browning brought up to date. The hero soliloquizes in 
his feather bed at the inn, weary with a long day on the 
mountains, where he has tried to escape his memories and 
only lost his way; and now his thoughts hark back to the 
cause of his misery, lying two hundred miles away on the 
springless bed of a novice’s cell :— 
“Rachel to be a nun!” 
He writhes against the irrevocable folly of it all; his mind 
treads round and round the virgin source of his sorrow, until 
the green verge turns to mud. Figures pass before his eyes, 
not the amorous succubi that tempt the saint, but the drab 
shapes of Victorian theology, creatures of the convent, 
memories of past days with Rachel, broken by jabs of the 
angry intellect at the futile tangles of Religion :— 
**Go get you to your nunnery, 
And out the candle! Darkness absolute 
Surrounds me, sleepy mother of good children 


Who drowse and drowse and cry not for the sun, 
Content and wisest of their generation.” 
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Last comes an epilogue in which the dreaming lover is 
vaguely rebuked by the Morning Star, ‘“‘ Lucifer, the God of 
the future ”"—‘ an interpolation” (explains the preface) “ by 
the outside Orator to stabilize the drama, which, without 
soms such solution, comes dangerously near a manifesto of 
atheism.”” Some will question whether the remedy is so much 
better than the disease. 

The reader’s main impression is of real talent—wasted. 
The situation is quite a good one; and the prologue, with its 
description of the lover losing himself in the mists on the 
mountain-side, is really vivid. But the body of the work 
raises in passage after passage the insistent question : “ Why 
verse?” Mr. Graves’s main interest is in the psychology of 
a lover who is not, like Hamlet, himself a poet, and whose 
utterance is not a simple lyric cri de cur, like Romeo’s— 


‘“‘ Tis torture and not mercy ; Heaven is here 
Where Juliet lives; and every cat and dog 
And little mouse, every unworthy thing, 
Live here in Heaven and may look on her.” 
Here, on the contrary, is a realistic, modern youth, veering 
between fevered argument and fevered abuse in such terms 
as these :— 

‘‘But to explain again what’s Faith, what’s prayer, 

That’s the teaser! much too hard for me. 

Still these are not Christian monopolies. .. . 

(Lord, how I hate the literary prayer), 

Little white lambs indeed—O, baa baa black sheep, 

Have you any wool?” 
Not all of this was worth writing; none of it was worth 
dressing up to pass as poetry. Imagine that marvellous 
thing of Stevenson’s, “ Olalla” (not unlike this in its theme 
of shattered love), with its prose music chopped up into 
this decimal system! Prose can soar like the lark from its 
nest on the ground; but verse, the eagle, dare not stoop 
for more than moments to the level of the plain. Mr. Graves 
has here produced something rather interesting instead of 
something fine. 

As for the preface and epilogue, most of us will consign 
Lucifer to his own place—“ Que diable allait-il faire dans 
cette galére?” The age is plagued with deities who would 
seem to have themselves eaten, at last, of the Tree of Know- 
ledge, and, growing ashamed of the old naked anthropomor- 
phism, come dancing back made decent with symbolic moon- 
shine. Let Mr. Graves worship, if he must, the Morning 
Star and “the doctrine of mutual responsibility” ; but one 
hopes, looking back on the literary history of the last century, 
strewn with the wrecks of poets who must needs become 
third-rate philosophers, that he will not sacrifice any more 
poetry on their altar. é 

Lady Margaret Sackville’s poems are pleasing in a 
ghostly way. Their form, that is to say, is much more dis- 
tinguished than their substance. Sonnets that open with a 
fine, swelling wind of rhythm flop heavily earthward at the 
close ; epitaphs that begin bravely die out before their end. 
Still there are exceptions, like this Landorian summary of a 
life— 

‘*T woke and called aloud but none replied ; 

My bed was lonely and the night was deep ; 

So, growing tired, I turned upon my side, 

Dozed for an hour or so—then went to sleep.”’ 
And in general the writer’s genuine carefulness of technique 
—a power never worshipped quite in vain—makes the volume 
pleasanter and more promising than most of its contem- 
poraries, just as their grace of rhythm and diction prevents 
even the thinnest epigrams in the “ Greek Anthology” from 
seeming altogether worthless. 

Miss Currey calls her book after the Ben Azra “who 
die when they love,” in accordance with a romantic theory 
that great artists have always been “mortally hurt.” Some- 
thing might be said for the opposite view that, if artists 
are unhappier than others, they can generally afford to be, 
that the deepest griefs are dumb, and all the deeper because 
dumb. Be that as it may, her five exemplars, Swinburne, 
Keats, Chopin, Charlotte Bronté, and Watteau—or rather, 
their ghosts (Keats bewails the fate of Wagner and Whistler) 
—all deliver autobiographical monologues in rhymed 
couplets, introduced by prose prefaces. On such ground as 
this angels might well fear to tread; those, however, who 
prefer sentiment to sense (not to say grammar), may prefer 


Miss Currey’s Keats, who thus describes his love and death, 
even to the original :— 
“ She too I wounded with my monstrous fears, 

Upbraiding her and teasing her forsooth, 

Because she loved the pleasant loves of youth... . 

And that wild boy! Ah, God, was he not young? 

But all the tender juices had been wrung 

From out the April blossom of his days. 

Henceforth he needs must tread the stony ways 

Which led through sacrifice to Calvary... .’ 

“ Atahualpa” is not quite so depressing ; that is to say, 
it can be read through. And the reader who attains Act V., 
Scene 2, will be rewarded by this incantation of Medea (a 
Peruvian maiden) to bring back her lost love, Pizarro :— 
“ But if untamed he rove, 
If unavailing prove 
Charms that are friendly and spells that are fair, 

Summon the birds of night, 

Summon the bats that bite, 

Trace him and chase him, relent not nor spare.” 
Naturally, in the very next line Pizarro is seen approaching ; 
who could have resisted? If only the whole play were as 
entertaining! Alas! it is far from that. It is not bad. It 
is not good. It is not anything. 

F. L. Lucas. 


PSYCHOLOGY WITHOUT TEARS. 


An Outline of Psychology. 

(Methuen. 12s.) 

Suppose you are looking at a changing kaleidoscopic pattern 
on a screen. You can describe what happens in two ways. 
Kither you can speak of the pattern as growing out of the 
screen, as changing its colour from light to dark under 
the influence of its emotions, and so on; or you can describe 
what you see in terms of a series of surfaces coloured in 
patches, situated in a certain position in space, and having 
certain relations one with another, so that from the appear- 
ance of one surface you can predict some characteristics of 
the next one with a degree of probability partly dependent on 
your experience of past series. 

Now it seems to me that exactly the same kind of thing 
can be done with the material of Psychology. We are given 
series of physiological events and series of mental facts; 
these are our patterns, and we can make as good an 
account of what happens by manipulating these “entities ” 
as we can if we imagine a “self” lying behind them 
to which the mental facts all have the same relation. Popu- 
lar language makes us prefer the latter formulation, and 
Professor McDougall is a champion of popular thought. 

“We can hardly forget that experience implies some- 
one who experiences,” he says, and his reason is that in 
English the verb “to experience” can be declined and have 
pronouns connected with it. We have “thinkings of” and 
“ strivings after,” and it is perfectly true that there may be 
selves which think and strive ; but “ there is a thinking of z 
here” in no way whatever implies that there is anyone who 
thinks. 

Professor McDougall has written his book to give the 
student “a fruitful way of thinking of psychological prob- 
lems.” Of course, some people find it much easier to 
approach psychology saddled with the illegitimate assump- 
tions of “common sense,” such as the self and absolute good, 
and for them a book like this will be helpful ; but to say that 
psychology cannot be approached at all unless you believe in 
the existence of a subject of experience is not only not help- 
ful, it is false. As to which method of looking at psycho- 
logical problems is ontologically correct, that is a question 
which will probably be answered differently by two students 
who have had different logical and metaphysical trainings. 
It depends on the sharpness of the razor with which they 
cut down multiplying entities. The point is that as ways 
of looking at the problem they are equally convenient ; and 
sometimes the nature of the problem determines which one 
you will use. 

Professor McDougall really wants to save the student 
from falling into the hands of the hard-hearted mechanist, 
and he does this by putting ludicrous theories into his 
mouth, and then refuting them. In a note on page 122, for 
instance, he writes: “Of course, for the consistent 


By WItLIAM MCDOUGALL. 


mechanists, motives are fictitious or illusory ; there are only 
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FROM THE LIST OF 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE. 


REPORT ON THE ESTABLISHMENT 
AND PROGRESS OF JOINT INDUS- 
TRIAL COUNCILS, set up in accordance 
with the recommendations of the committee on 
relations betweea employers and employed. 
The “ Whitley” committee, 1917-1922. 

5s. (5s. 3d.) 


The Report shows that the Counci!s have established 
for themselves a place in the industrial structure of the 
country, and carry within them possibilities of the highest 


importance for the future relations between employers 
and employed. 


THE PORTLAND MANUSCRIPTS. 
Vol. IX. (Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission). , 8s. (8s. 6d) 

The documents calendared in this volume comprise (i) 
a Letter Book of Sir John Holles; (ii) Letters from 
Copenhagen ; (iii) Letters from The Hague and Utrecht ; 


and (iv) a Protest of William Kidd, the famous pirate, 
and some Petitions. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH TURKEY, 
and other instruments signed at Lausanne 
on July 24, 1923, 8s, (8s. 3}d.) 

With agreements between Greece and Turkey signed 


on Jan. 30, 1923, and Subsidiary Documents forming part 
of the Turkish Peace Settlement. 


REPARATION COMMISSION. PAPERS. V. 
5s. (5s. 4d.) 


Report on the work of the Reparation Commission 


from 1920 to 1922. 


RECORD WORKS:—AMERICA AND 
WEST INDIES, JUNE, 1708 - 1709. 
Calendar of State Papers: Colonial Series 


Vol. XXIV. ‘ 40s. (40s. 9d.) 


Intimate letters and state documents which unfold 
with a wealth of detail the history of the period. An 
intriguing and absorbing book for the general reader 
as well as for the student of history. 


ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION. Report 
on Observations in the year ending March 31, 
1922 (Meteorological Office). 3s. (3s. 14d.) 
Deals with the results obtained by the Standard 
Gauge for Atmospheric Pollution; New form of Deposit 
Gauge ; Note on the influence of a Nipher Shield upon 
the Deposit Gauge; Note on the Deposits obtained at 
Rochdale; Records of the Automatic Filter; Jet 
Apparatus for the isolation and examination of 
Atmospheric Dust; Other Researches—Obscurity and 
Visibility ; Relations with other organisations. 


All prices are net and those in parentheses include 
postage. 











May be obtained through-any bookseller or 
directly from the Sale Offices 
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LONDON— 
Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
28, Abingdon Street, S.W.1 
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WOMAN 


A VINDICATION 


By ANTHONY LUDOVICI.  12/- net 


Referee: “ More stimulating to serious thought on 
the relation to the sexes than anything which has 
appeared since Otto Weininger startled the world 
with his Sex and Character.” 


OTHER GENERAL. BOOKS 
LORD SHAFTESBURY 


By J. L. & BARBARA HAMMOND. 12/- net 

Manchester Guardian: ‘“ They have portrayed a 
character with what one can only feel to be rare 
imaginative understanding, and in the portrayal 
have illumined a dark chapter of English history.” 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT 


By Sir FLINDERS PETRIE. 6/- net 

Westminster Gazette: ‘‘ The name of Sir Flinders 
Petrie is always a guarantee for brilliant and 
accurate work, and this book is no exception to 
the rule. There is no other book which gives, in 
so short a compass, so vivid and accurate an 
insight into social life in ancient ANT 


SCEPTICISM AND ANIMAL 


FA ITH An Introduction toa System of Philo- 
sophy. By GEORGE SANTAYANA, 12/- net 


BERTRAND RUSSELL in the New Statesman: “ The 
book has all Mr. Santayana’s well known merits; 
beauty of style, a truly philosophic temper, a 
wide survey of history and thought. it is full of 
sayings, that are profound, delightful, or amusing.” 
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The Pre-eminent Record of Fateful Years 


THE GENESIS OF 
THE WAR. By the Rt. Hon. 
H.H. ASQUITH, m.P. 


“Tt is a book which everybody wishing to 
know just how Armageddon came should read, 
and it will be a standard work in the modern 
history of Europe.”——-Graphic. ‘ Mr. Asquith’s 
book fills a gap and should serve to clear up 
many misconceptions, for it is an exceedingly 
moderate and sincere account of the policy 
of the British Government and of the acts 
in which that policy was expressed,.”— 
Westminster Gazette. “It contains not a 
vague nor a superfluous word. It is a 
vindication, and, as we think, a final and 
quite decisive vindication, of the part played 
by GreatBritain in Europe during the decade 
which preceded the war.”—New Statesman, 
“ The k is marked by a calm simplicity. 

humour, or one of the terms 
of phrase which mark his 
sober contribution to history.” 
net — Daily Graphic. 
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physical and chemical stimuli and mechanical responses.” 
In the first place, he does not realize that you can be a 
mechanist and at the same time believe in the existence of 
mental facts which form part of the machine; and, in the 
second place, if you believe in universal correlation of mental 
fact with physiological event, you can perfectly well have 
some kind of image of the ultimate end of your action, whose 
physiological correlate will play its part in the pattern which 
is being woven. 

Professor McDougall insists on the purposive nature of 
behaviour. It is essential for his teaching that we should 
always start off with a notion of the end aimed at by every 
impulse we have, and this must be true also of the animal 
kingdom—perhaps even of vegetables. But he is faced 
with a great difficulty; there are enormous numbers of 
impulses where “we cannot give any retrospective account 
of our experience which would include the foreseeing of the 
goal of the action.” This, however, is easily explained away, 
for ‘“‘we see that the action is such that, if we had acted a 
little more slowly and deliberately, we should have foreseen 
the goal we sought... .” On the strength of this he says, 
“Purpose implies foresight.” This is his great weapon 
against the mechanists. He simply ignores cases where we 
clearly do something for one purpose and think we are doing 
it for another. He is really confusing the notion of purpose, 
as it is used in describing patterns of observed behaviour, 
with the conscious mental fact which we describe by saying 
that we “have a purpose in view.” 

When he comes to the problem of recognition, he realizes 
that something persists from past experiences which enables 
us to recognize, say, an orange as an orange. But what is it 
which endures? Professor McDougall says it is a “ cognitive 
disposition.” This does not carry us very far. He might just 
as well hope to make an advance in physical science by 
speaking of a stone’s “cognitive disposition ”’ to fall when 
it has been dropped from the top of a tower. 

Short work is made of psycho-analysis. The “ Freudian 
dogma that all love is sexual” rests on the following fallacies, 
according to Professor McDougall: (1) Whatever things have 
the same name are essentially similar; (2) because children 
are produced through the agency of the sexual instinct, there- 
fore all interest in them is sexual. The attachment of a child 
to the parent of the opposite sex is called “a false assertion.” 
It is only necessary to draw attention to such a view ; com- 
ment is unnecessary. It is difficult to believe that the 
author of these remarks has read very much on the subject. 

In the preface we read that “ Mr. Bertrand Russell has 
performed the service of reducing it’ (the tendency to sim- 
plification) “to the lowest level of banality” (in his 
“ Analysis of Mind’’). If Professor McDougall really finds 
the teaching of Mr. Russell banal, he is more sophisticated 
than his own writings would lead one to suppose. 


8. S. 


ESKIMOS AND INDIANS. 


Hunters of the Great North. By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 

Old Indian Trails. By WALTER McCLINTOCK. (Constable. 
2l1s.) 


Mr. Sreransson has always been something of a propa- 
gandist in his advocacy of the Arctic Circle as the spiritual 
home of the white man, but these earlier recollections have 
more of the appeal of the Magnetic North in them than his 
other volumes. This is because they are innocent of propa- 
yanda ; they contain no direct invitation. Yet life among the 
Eskimos, even in the long Arctic winter, may be spent 
pleasantly enough. On the few occasions when Mr. 
Stefansson was bored he admits it. After his first Arctic 
Christmas he was glad to seo the sun come back. But 
though his joy was real, his relief at the return of the sun 
and the depression which preceded it were largely due to 
his imagination. He had read in books that he was going to be 
depressed, and depressed he was. Here we have the key to 
Mr. Stefansson’s temperament ; though imaginative, he will 
not allow imagination to play any tricks with him. Such 
practical introspection is rare, and it is the ideal equipment 
for the traveller. With Mr. Stefansson it seems to be 
instinctive. Thus immunity from disabilities which most 





men would find overwhelming was attained without any 
great stress of discipline. One would think that a constitu- 
tional inability to eat fish would disqualify the hardiest 
explorer for life in the neighbourhood of the North Pole. 
Mr. Stefansson could never abide fish; he had been fed on 
mush fish when an infant during a milk famine. But with 
the Eskimos he had to face a winter with nothing but fish— 
fish without salt, or tea, or anything, often raw and high 
fish. But a little reasoning helped him. It would not seem 
“any more remarkable that some people should like 
high fish than that some people should like strong 
cheeses or high venison and pheasants.” Furthermore, there 
is no essential difference between eating raw fish and raw 
oysters. And what of underdone steak? He came to enjoy 
a meal of boiled fish as much as his hosts; as for raw fish, 
he agreed with the Eskimos in preferring it “ for a change.” 
He agreed with the Eskimos in most things. It simplified 
life. He came to discover that the white man’s craving for 
salt is an illusion ; also that the smell of an Eskimo’s house 
is pleasant. At first he found it unpleasant, as he had been 
warned against the Lad smell; but, after all, the smell was 
only the cdour of the food they ate, and it stands to reason 
that if you like the food you must like the smell. Reason 
was helpful again. It made Mr. Stefansson for the time 
being an Eskimo, and that is the true explorer’s art of living 
—to become one with his dramatis persone. Mr. Stefansson 
was Opportunity’s pupil. He would have been equally at 
home with the Touaregs or Masai. It was a mere accident 
that sent him north to a fish-eating people. 

In respect to our own vicarious enjoyment we are happier 
with Mr, Stefansson and his Eskimos out of doors, hunting 
the caribou, stalking the seal, being stalked by the Polar 
bear, or fishing, seated on blocks of snow, in the shelter of 
wind-breaks, talking, ‘as comfortably as if the weather had 
been warm, though the mercury in my thermometer fre- 
quently fell to 40° below zero.” Mr. Stefansson might have 
spent his first winter in the Arctic with a white friend ; 
instead, he chose to pass it with the Eskimos and to live 
exactly as they did, so as to get their point of view. He did 
not try to communicate his own; for the Eskimos appear to 
be less interested in the white man’s world than the white 
man is in theirs. The whaling captains told Mr. Stefansson 
that they had found no Eskimo who was willing to go with 
them to their outfitting ports except for wages. But the 
Eskimo, though incurious, is a courteous listener. There 
are men with whom one may have very little in common, but 
with whom one may sit contentedly in silence, or talking if 
the spirit moves one, for hours. Such men make the best 
travelling companions, and the average Eskimo, provided 
he is “ uncivilized,’ appears to be of this type. Mr. 
Stefansson has not generalized much on Eskimo character, 
but we gather this from what he has to say about his hosts 
and casual associates. The sum of these impressions is more 
telling than collective eulogy. Good cheer, pluck, humour 
of a kind, and generosity seem to be salient characteristics 
of this people. Everything is shared as a matter of course. 
When a family’s winter store of fish runs out, they fall back 
on their nearest neighbours. Roxy explained to Mr. 
Stefansson that a white man would never be able to make 
friends with the people if he lived among them and still tried 
to have his own food in private. Ovayuak, another of the 
author’s Eskimo hosts, was a man of parts and a standby to 
the needy when supplies failed. “Let us go to Ovayuak,” 
was a cry of which he was justly proud. He seemed to think 
that other people had as much right to his fish as himself. 
And “he never said to anyone, ‘ You must take orders from 
me if I am to give you food.’ Neither did he ever issue 
orders. The fact was, however, that if it was known that he 
wanted anything done, everybody was eager to do it for him.” 
Here we have a picture of a Utopian communism in which 
the only corrective to defaulters is the dread of public 
opinion. There is no formal or legal authority, no system of 
penalties. Sufficient for the observance of the code is the 
Eskimo’s sense of decency, or rather, his sensitiveness to 
disapproval. 

Mr. McClintock’s Indians appear primitive children 
beside Mr. Stefansson’s Eskimos, lacking in backbone and 
individuality. The Blackfoot are no longer nomads and 
hunters ; they till the soil and live in houses like white men. 
Their wise old chief, Mad Wolf, foresaw the passing of the 
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A NEW SERIAL BY 
H. G. WELLS. 


THE NEW LEADER, Labour's weekly 
review of politics, letters, and work, is 
privileged to publish exclusively as a 
serial Mr. H. G. Wells’ new _ book, 
“Sanderson of Oundle.” 


This book is written round the greatest 
Schoolmaster of our day, and is, in 
addition to being a living study of a 
great man by a great man, a slashing 
indictment of our present educational 
methods. 


Starting in this week’s issue of THE 
NEW LEADER. On sale at all news- 
agents on Friday, price 2d., or use the 
.orm below 


Messrs. 


METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. 
Methuen and you will receive regularly 
their Illustrated Announcement List. 





HUMOURS OF GOLF 


7s. 6d. net. 
A book of drawings for golfers and 
non-golfers in which the quaint 
humour of Mr. Heath Robinson is 
amusingly displayed. 


W. HEATH 
ROBINSON 





FOR LOVE OF THE 
OSCAR WILDE KING : A Burmese Masque 


5S. net. 
Oscar Wilde’s newly discovered 
play, now issued uniform with 
Messrs. Methuen’s edition of Oscar 
Wilde’s works. 





The New Leader, 
2, Carmelite Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Please send me your issue of September 14th, con- 
taining the first instalment of H. G. Wells’ new work, 
‘“ Sanderson of Oundle.” 2d. stamps enclosed. 
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P. H. COUNTRY FOLK: a 
DITCHFIELD Pleasant Company 


7s. 6d. net. 
M.A., F.S.A. A book on village life in England 


by a noted authority. 
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READ 
The Manchester Guardian 
WEEKLY 


for your weekly review of News 

and Politics, Letters and Art. 

It provides the business-man an 

opportunity for a quiet hour 

with the significant things of 
the day. 


Send a copy to your friends abroad. One copy 

goes through many hands and is read and re-read. 

Write to the Publisher, Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, 3, Cross Street, Manchester, 
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Published Every Friday. Price 24d. 





G. K. F 
CHESTERTON FADS Mr. Chesterton Re 
= and benign, witty and 
ERASMUS THE 
E » ne 
. sen REFORMER Bs. net. 


Being the Hulsean Lectures for 

1921-22. A study of the great and 
BINNS, B.D. enlightened Erasmus, whose mes- 
sage has a predominant value for 
the present age—the beginning of 
the New Reformation. 





PASSION FLOWER 
LADY 8. 6d. net. 


TROUBRIDGE A story, full of tense situations, of a 


man who endeavours to keep secret 
his friend’s dishonour. 








METHUEN & CO., Limited, 
36, Essex St., London, W.C.2 
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ORDER NOW 
GERMAN BOOKS 


MEULENHOFF & CO. AMSTERDAM, ROKIN 44 
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At Lowest Prices. 
Largest Stock of Dutch, German, French and other foreign 
Literature. 
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Golden Age. ‘“ We are not moving,” he told his tribe on the 
last day of the Sun Dance, “ we are just standing still. The 
buffaloes are all gone, the antelope and the rest of the game 
also. The white men continue to drive us towards the setting 
sun; but now the Rocky Mountains face us like a wall, and 
we can go no farther.” He advised his people to tend their 
horses and cattle and to send their children to school. “If 
they learn the language of the white men they will be of 
great help to us; for the way of the white man is now on 
top.” There was no rancour in the old man’s philosophy 
oi resignation. It was from mingled motives of prudence and 
affection that Mad Wolf decided to adopt Mr. McClintock as 
his son. He looked for an heir among the usurpers upon 
whom he could depend, “one able to help his tribe, who 
would go to the Great Father at Washington and intercede 
on their behalf.”” Thus the deposed Sun God was reincarnated 
in the President of the United States, and Mr. McClintock 
was appointed propitiatory High Priest. We should like to 
hear more of him in the office, but he has confined his narra- 
tive to his life among the Blackfoot and other Indians with 
whom he was intimately associated for many years. Happily, 
like Mr. Stefansson, he kept a diary, and, what is more 
important, a camera, innovations which were, no doubt, 
regarded as essential in the ritual on which the future well- 
being of the tribe would depend. He was even allowed to 
photograph the medicine-man at his work, and the sacred 
beaver bundle, and the thunder tepee, and the crow-water 
ceremony, and the Sun Dance. Thus he has preserved scenes 
which would be otherwise irrecoverable. And he has 
written down the conversations, legends, songs, and folklore 
of his hosts as he received them by word of mouth, so that 
we have record of the power bestowed by beasts on man, and 
of the birth of the constellations, and other tribal secrets, 
such as the origin of the white slashes the birch-tree bears on 
its trunk. There is much poetry in the Indian’s communion 
with Nature, and Mr. McClintock is a sympathetic inter- 
preter, one of the last of the initiate, for “ the dogs are scat- 
tered, having had their evening meal,” which is the Indian 
way of saying that it is the end of the story. 


Epmunp CANDLER. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Representative Government and a Parliament of Industry : 
a Study of the German Federal Economic Council. By 
eh Finer. (The Fabian Society and Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

Or the leading European countries it is strange that in 
England and France alone, while we never cease to say that 
the war has changed everything, we have nevertheless, with 
determined conservatism, changed nothing. For the most 
part we look with disapproval on the very real changes else- 
where. This is especially the case in Russia, where the idea 
was the very first thing, the method of its attainment the 
second, and efficiency in the conduct of affairs a somewhat 
belated third. Just now we are becoming interested in Italy, 
and watching with more approval how efficiency is at a pre- 
mium, while the idea seems to be a matter of subsequent 
adoption. Germany, we learn from this book, is pursuing a 
third course. Proceeding scientifically by trial and error, 
she is attempting to broaden her existing system so as to 
adapt to her political framework the vocational direction 
which the structure of modern society requires. And in 
resolving this problem she is also attempting to resolve the 
problem of class antagonism. The formation and functioning 
of the Federal Economic Council is not Guild Socialism, 
though it is an attempt to accomplish something of what 
Guild Socialists seek. But it is a revolution against purely 
political government. Mr. Finer’s book is valuable for the 
information it contains and the application of his conclusions 
to what ought to be the problems agitating us in this country. 
It is unfortunate that the defects of his style make his Eng- 
lish difficult, and sometimes even repellent. But the reader 
who perseveres will be rewarded. 

* * + 


Amid the High Hills. By Sir Huan Fraser. (Black. 18s.) 

ExciTemMents and exhilaratiois of stalking and salmon- 
fishing provide a large part of Sir Hugh Fraser’s picturesque 
volume; yet probably the essay on “The Birds of Fastest 
Flight in the British Isles,” which is easily the longest, is 





at once the most valuable and entertaining. That race is not 
to the swift, though probably most casual observers would 
have so awarded it ; Sir Hugh Fraser quotes an extraordinary 
case of a hawk hunting a swift along a Sussex glade and at 
length catching him up. So much for the common swift; 
but if the spine-tailed swift can justly be considered a British 
bird, on the strength of his visits to Essex in 1846 and Hamp- 
shire in 1879, he has a great many expert backers. Notwith- 
standing this, it becomes Sir Hugh Fraser to say a word on 
behalf of the eagle of his hills, and to maintain that when 
“this grand bird” stoops down to kill, he carries off the 
ornithological speed championship. 
* * * 
Light and Colour. Py R. A. HotsToun. (Longmans. 7s, 6d.) 

In 178 pages Dr. Houstoun has packed an almost 
unbelievable number of facts. It is not dull reading; 
it is sprinkled with anecdotes, and ranges over a 
surprisingly wide field of physical phenomena. To 
begin with there is a historical account of the discoveries 
connected with colour vision; there follows a clear résumé 
of the various theories of what light is, and then we pass to 
invisible rays, the structure of the atom and stars, colour 
photography and phototherapy, closing with a chapter on 
the problems of colour psychology. The great merit of the 
book is the cautious, sensible attitude taken up towards 
modern developments. Free from difficult technicalities, it 
may be recommended as an introduction to a large class 
of subjects, comprising practically the whole of modern 
science, 

* * * 
Three Chapters on the Nature of Mind. By BzRNARD 

BOSANQUET. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Tuese are the preliminary critical chapters of a book 
which Dr. Bosanquet was writing at the time of his death. 
The first chapter explains what a mind is for a biographer 
or a novelist, the second describes how it appears to an 
old-fashioned psychologist such as Brentano or Meinong, 
and the third chapter gives a picture of Mr. Russell’s mind 
as revealed in his “ Analysis of Mind.”’ 





THE DRAMA 


A BELATED ELIZABETHAN. 


St. James's Theatre; ‘‘ The Green Goddess,” by 
William Archer. 

Let us adore what we have always hated and burn what 
we have always loved. Or would it be simpler to say 
that Mr. Archer has atoned for the manifold sins of his 
life by the sublime achievement of his old age? Or is it 
merely that the artist is rarely the best critic, because 
he is absorbed in what is of most use to him, not in what 
is ultimately excellent? 

Mr. Archer has certainly studied to some effect the 
great masters, Scribe, Sardou, Alexandre Dumas fils. 
His exits and his entrances are superb, though some- 
body, who had imbibed too literally Mr. Archer’s 
teaching, might jib at one or two lapses into Elizabethan 
incompetence. The situation is outlined by two of the 
chief actors at the beginning of the play in a long 
dialogue which is, to say the best of it, psychologically 
improbable, and they show in the process of exegesis a 
nonchalance at which Webster would have blushed. 
Again, Mr. Archer is all through his play inconveniently 
placed, just as was Ben Jonson in his ‘‘ Volpone.’’ Both 
masters have portrayed villains of surpassing intelli- 
gence, who have to be dismissed to unexpected disaster, 
simply because they are victims to the exigencies of the 
“* well-made play ’’ at which Mr. Archer and Ben 
Jonson are such adepts. Thus both the Rajah and the 
Fox find themselves committed to imbecilities which are 
psychologically unconvincing, and of which we feel 
certain they would never have been really guilty. 

But this is a small matter. Mr. Archer—and here 
it must be agreed he is morally Jonson’s superior—has 
too modestly stated that if his play is a success, the credit 
will be due to the actors. Here I differ strongly. Mr. 
Arliss was superb as the Rajah, and kept up one highly 
artificial tone with astonishing success, while Mr. 
Hatherton was hardly less good as Watkins, his English 
valet, but they were none too well supported by the 
rest of the company, and the production was often 
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Business Magnate ! 


If you desire to foreshadow for yourself the 
promise of a great commercial future, the sooner 
you possess a copy of the METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE “GUIDE TO CAREERS,” the earlier 
will ambition merge into accomplished fact. 
This handsome volume holds the key to 
outstanding success in Accountancy, Secretaryship, 
Insurance, Advertising, Banking, etc., with the 
choice of status-stamping letters of qualification 
after your name—such as F.L.A.A., F.C.LS., 
F.C.L1., Cert. A.1.B., B. Com., for example— 
or affords the choice of purely practical training 
in any business subject of consequence. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TRAINING, 
TAKEN AT HOME, IN SPARE TIME. 





For a brief period only, to induce enrolment at 
this ideal time of year for the commencement 
of leisure-time study (with the prospect of six 
clear months of early-dark evenings in which 


to qualify for success), the College will accept 
attractively 


REDUCED FEES 


covering precisely the same thorough training 
as given at all times for full fees, and you are 
invited to 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR THE 
“GUIDE TO CAREERS”— 


a handsome volume of 140 pages, sent Gratis 
and Post-paid on Request. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


Dept. 245, ST. ALBANS. 
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Onoto the Pen, 

Streamline 


model, 21/-. 
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Some people ought to 
walk on the ceiling— 


—because they carry their pens upside 
down—and those pens leak. 


The Onoto cannot leak in any 
position. It is made for busy 
| people who want a pen they can 
trust, even if carried in a side 
pocket or handbag. 
Onoto is the most beautifully 
made pen—examine it at your 
Stationer’s. There is a nib to suit 
every style of handwriting. 


Onoto*:Pen 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY MODEL 


‘There are Onotos of all types, to meet everyore’s 
requirement . 








Piices ranging from 17/6 to £10 10s. 
THOMAS DE La RUE & Co., Ltd., 110, BunhillRow, London, E.C.1. 
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A BLACK AUTUMN 


AND A 


TERRIBLE WINTER 


No Food, no Clothing, no Coal. 








The situation in Germany is becoming 
more critical every day and the outlook for 
the coming winter is extremely dark. One 
of our workers in Frankfurt writes, “ The 
need here is pathetic.... Dr. S. told us 
that the middle-classes were in an awlul 
state of destitution and for many there was 
nothing but starvation ahead.” 


The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Nurnberg, Elberfeld and the Ruhr are carry- 
ing out, under the Friends’ Council for 
International Service a wide scheme of relief 
to the middle-classes, students, children and 
the aged. 


YOUR PROMPT HELP IS PRESSINGLY URGED. 


Money, which may be earmarked for special purposes if 
desired, should be sent to The Friends’ Council for Inter- 
national Service (Room 2), Devonshire House, 136, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 2. 


Clothes for Germany or Austria may be sent to the Friends’ 
Warehouse, 5, New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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unpardonably dingy. No. ‘‘ The Green Goddess ”’ 
will be a success because Mr. Archer has hit upon a new 
idea—or rather reverted to a very old one, which is to 
make a stupid melodramatic plot the vehicle for 
extremely intelligent writing and thinking. He 
resembles Tourneur more than any other English 
dramatist. There is a curious similarity of treatment 
between ‘‘ The Green Goddess’’ and ‘‘ The Atheist’s 
Tragedy.’’ Each hinges on an extremely intelligent 
writer toppling melodrama over into farce, but so 
delicately that the audience will not know whether he 
is being serious or not. The night I was there many 
people round me were crying at what I thought some of 
the most amusing passages in the play. Such a state of 
mind was, I am sure, that of an Elizabethan audience 
when enjoying a play by Tourneur. It depends, of 
course, on the author having a few friends in the 
audience, to whom he can, so to say, tip a wink. 

What Mr. Archer loses, in comparison with 
Tourneur, by not being a manufacturer of pompous verse, 
he gains by the greater intellectual complication that has 
come with the course of centuries. He can requisition 
Shaw and Ibsen as well as Kyd and Marlowe. The 
tragedy of manners and the tragedy of blood can both 
be sauce for Mr. Archer’s goose, and he does not neglect 
his opportunity. The Rajah is a delicious creation, a 
mixture of wit, cruelty, and culture, but on the whole a 
fine type of Cambridge man. It is his brilliantly super- 
Shavian and paradoxical conversation, in his un- 
sophisticated surroundings amid the creaking properties 
of world-old melodrama, which gives a peculiar tang to 
‘* The Green Goddess.’’? Mr. Archer has squeezed every 
drop of juice out of the situation. 

In another way, Mr. Archer reverts with great 
advantage to our older dramatists. He is not frightened 
of the long speech as are many cowardly scribblers in their. 
fear of transcending life. The Rajah’s complicated 
orations—delivered with immense tact by Mr. Arliss— 
were one of the many unexpected pleasures of the 
evening. But while on this point, I must deplore the 
absence of the soliloquy, an excellent convention, which 
Mr. Archer did not see his way to employ, presumably 
owing to his too slavish admiration for the masters of 
nineteenth-century playmaking. All this leads me back 
to the point, but not to the point of view, from which I 
started. It is not Sardou or Dumas fils whom we have 
to thank for Mr. Archer. Rather they have hindered 
him in the fulfilment of his destiny—which was to 
become a great Elizabethan. 

But I must not end on a grudging note. ‘‘ The 
Green Goddess ’’ is a delightful entertainment, which 
was received with great enthusiasm by a full house. 
I shall be much surprised if she does not soon count as 
many devotees round Dover Street as are already to her 
credit in Dixie. Francis BrirreE.u. 





SCIENCE 


THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE. 


Proressor F.LemineG, at the Royal Institution, described 
the automatic telephone as the nearest approach, in the 
achievements of machinery, to the human brain. That 
is high praise from a specially responsible authority. 
When we read that this method of connecting one tele- 
phone “‘ subscriber ’’ with another is about to be installed 
in London, that it will include one million ‘ sub- 
scribers,’’ that it will take fifteen years to complete the 
task, we may well stand in awe at the prospect. Yet 
the central principle is not difficult to comprehend, and 
it is worth while to try to expound it. Asa preliminary, 
the word ‘‘subscriber’’ deserves some elucidation. It 
takes us back to the time when a telephone system was 
a mutual affair which only served those who combined 
together to maintain the system financially. It has 
stuck to telephony down to this day, though the persons 
who use the telephone system have become customers 
rather than ‘‘subscribers’’ in the early sense, With 


automatic working the mutuality is emphasized in 
another way. The persons who propose to use the tele- 
phone must do their own operating. They are provided 
with a little machine for this purpose. It is a simple 
machine. By means of a rotating disc it sends out 
impulses according to the numbers required, so many for 
thousands, so many for hundreds, and so on. 

What happens to the impulses? They find their way 
to what we have been pleased hitherto to call an 
‘‘exchange’’ ; but with the automatic system there need 
not be a centralized exchange at all. That is, the 
apparatus for the selection can be separated into dif- 
ferent units. The impulses arrive on a relay and attract 
an armature, in turn connected with an upright rod 
attached to a revolving brush. On this rod are two types 
of notches, one type to raise the rod perpendicularly and 
the other type to move it horizontally. The first 
sequence of impulses raises the rod (and the brush) per- 
pendicularly ; the second sequence moves it horizontally. 
On the inside of a semicircular upright plane are rows 
of terminals, and the rod moves up to the required row 
and round to the required individual connection within 


that row. From that connection it seeks the tens and ° 


units assembly, and precisely the same process is 
repeated. : 

Now this seems to presume that at the operating end 
all this apparatus is connected with the line ready for 
the caller’s command. So it was in the first exchange in 
Chicago. But a practical scientific mind came along and 
discovered that all that was needed was a complete unit 
of the apparatus for a number of ‘‘ subscribers.’? Every 
telephone ‘‘ subscriber’’ is not speaking or wanting to 
speak at the same time. So several types of apparatus 
have been devised, enabling the plant to be available at 
any moment to any one of a number of “‘ subscribers.’ 
It was this economy, provided by several ingenious 
methods, which brought the automatic telephone within 
reach of practical finance. Other cunning devices 
followed. There are arrangements for call-boxes, for 
notifying that a line is engaged, for selecting any one of 
several ‘‘ subscribers’? grouped on a common line, and 
so forth. All sorts of brains have been effectively used 
on this approximation to a human brain. 

But, someone says, is it really the fact that a London 
user of telephones will need seven digits? It will be 
pointed out that none of us can remember so many as 
seven, that there will be errors untold between reference 
to the directory and making the demand. So for London 
and other vast cities an adaptation has been made 
whereby letters will take the place of the first three of 
the seven digits, leaving the four figures to which we 
have long been accustomed. The letters are to be 
grouped, three to a symbol; and by careful allocation it 
can be so arranged that the first three indications of the 
required number will never be the same for different 
exchanges, nor that any one of the three letters attached 
to a particular indication will ever be used without 
regard to the associations of the other two. Thus a 
number 1674336 may become “‘ Far 4336,’’ and by that 
means be more readily within mnemonic range. There 
are other details of applicability to London which are 
more technical in their explanation, largely due to the 
complications of relationship between automatic and 
manual exchanges in the transition stage and to the 
special difficulties of what may be termed an abnormally 
large unit area with necessarily varied cross-connections. 

With this outline we may conceive of the telephonic 
London of the future as a vast human brain with a 
million nerves from its centre to a potential million 
human brains. It is a wonderful conception. It has 
philosophical and psychological aspects. It has aspects 
of unification of the civic sense which can only be 
imagined, and may operate very differently from our 
calculations. The human operation will be needed for the 
more complex connections with the outskirts of London, 
and with even more remote localities. Nevertheless, so 
far as can be foreseen, there is no reason why the many 
millions of interconnections which will be required by 4 
million ‘‘ subscribers’’ within the unit district of what 
then will be London should not be completed by the 
machines. 
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HELP THE BLIND 


You can do so by sending a donation 
to The National Institute for the 
Blind, the activities of which deal with 
the blind from Babyhood to old age. 


LAST YEAR— 

Over 267,000 embossed publications were issued ; 
Over 5,500 books, pieces of music, &c., were presented 
to the National Library for the Blind. 

Over 8,600 music volumes and sheet music were 
published ; 

Grants and allocations amounting to over £39,500 
were made to other Institutions for the Blind ; 

A sum of over £68,600 was expended in salaries, 
wages, &c., to 332 blind employees; 

A sum of over £8,600 was expended on the after-care 
of the blind; 

Other activities of the Institute include Homes for 
Blind Babies, a College for Blind Girls, a Massage 
School and Library, Home Teaching and Home 
Workers Departments, Homes and Hostels for Blind 
Women and the Aged Blind; A Club for Blind 
Girls, &c. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 
Chairman: Cartan E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 
Hon. Treasurers: 

G. F. MOWATT, J.P., A. J. W. KITCHIN, C.1.E. 
Secretary-General: HENRY STAINSBY. 


224-6-8, Great Portland Street, London, W.1- 


A copy of the Annual Report and Balance Sheet, just issued, 
will be forwarded on request. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
_ By PROF, HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” “ Alopecia 
Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 

“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“ He gives most reliable and up-to-date information upon 
the causes, and cure, of all scalp and -hair troubles.”— y’s 
Pictorial. 

“The prospects he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”— 
Medical Record, 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 40), 
117 St. Georges Rd., Belgravia, London S.W.1. 
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CHANGES or ADDRESS 








WE ARE WILLING TO SEND SUBSCRIBERS COPIES 
TO A TEMPORARY ADDRESS. NOTIFICATION 
SHOULD REACH US BY THURSDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK AT LATEST. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO THE MANAGER, THE NATION AND THE 
ATHEN/EUM, 5 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 

















TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 

A PFLICATIONS are invited tor the post of ASSISTANT 

_ LIBRARIAN of the Library and Museum of the Grand Lodge 
of England (Freemasons). Applicants must be Master Masons, not 
over 45 years of age, and have some knowledge of cataloguing and 
the general work of non-lending Library. Commencing salary £250 
per atnum. Applications, stating age, and Masonic and essential 
qualifications, should be addressed to the Grand Secretary, Free- 
~All London, W.C.2. The envelope should be marked 

vate,” 
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AN EASY CHAIR must be 
easy to sit on. If it is not easy 
to sit on, it is a failure and 
no amount of red plush and 
carving will conceal the infi- 
nite sadness of a wasted life. 


THE Buoyant chair catches 
your eye as you walk past 
and begs you to sit down. 
And when you do sit down 
it turns out to be even better 
than you thought it would be. 
The secret is in the springs— 


springs sprung on springs ! 


BUOYANT 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
Most good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 


Prices from Seven Guineas 


The name “Buoyant” will be found on 
every genuine Buoyant Chair and Settee 


Buoyant Sales Dept., The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd. 
Sandiacre, Nottingham 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ TABLE 


Cuassicat publications which the Cambridge University 
Press have in plan for this season are: ‘The Hellenistic 
Age,” three essays by E. A. Barber, E. Bevan, and W. W. 
Tarn, with an introductory paper by Professor J. B. Bury ; 
the second volume of Mr. A. B. Cook’s “ Zeus, a Study in 
Ancient Religion”; ‘Strabo’s Description of the Troad,” 
a volume in which Dr. W. Leaf accompanies the Greek text 
with translation, commentary, maps, and illustrations ; and 
Mr. E. M. W. Tillyard’s “The Hope Vases.” The last- 
mentioned is “a catalogue and a discussion of the Hope 
Collection,” and its issue will be limited to 250 copies at 
about three guineas each. 

* * * 

New plays by Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, “ Kestrel 
Edge” and others, are to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Macmillan. A novel by Mr. Padraic Colum the poet, “ Castle 
Conquer,” the period of which is the last forty years in Ire- 
land, is in the press with the same publishers, who will issue 
next Tuesday another first novel, Mr. Stephen Graham’s 
“ Under-London.” 

* * * 

“Tue Acts or THE ApostLEes,” by Canon J. M. Wilson, a 
work providing a translation from the Codex Beze and an 
argument that this Cambridge manuscript represents St. 
Luke’s first draft of the Acts; a manual on Church Music, 
edited by Archdeacon Gardner, Mus. Bac., and Mr. Sydney 
Nicholson, organist of Westminster Abbey ; “ Bishop Butler,” 
the first study in the new “English Theologians” series ; 
and an account of Thomas de Cobham, Bishop of Worcester, 
1317-1327, traced from the original documents by the present 
Bishop—such are examples of the 8.P.C.K.’s varied autumn 
announcements, 

* + * 

Tue present decade is distinguishing itself by a remark- 
ably steady output of new and constructive editions of more 
or less ancient authors. Not the least important of these 
labours will be ready on September 24th, when the Nonesuch 
Press intend to issue their’ complete “Congreve” in four 
volumes, crown quarto. The Rev. Montague Summers has 
relieved the text from its errors and defacements, and has 
set out to gather the entire known product of Congreve’s 
pen, adding his editorial notes at the end of each volume. 
Nine hundred sets have been prepared, the subscription price 
being £2 18s. 

* - * 

Tur forthcoming books of Messrs. Christopher include 
Mr. Louis Golding’s satirical fantasy ‘“Sea-Coast of 
Bohemia”; a sketch of the history of Christ’s Hospital, by 
Mr. Edmund Blunden ; and “ The History of Zachy Trenoy,” 
by Miss Ruth Manning-Sanders, a poem in three parts, the 
first of which appeared in the “ London Mercury.” 





THE WEEK’S BOOKS 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered 
to be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

*ARCHER (William). The Green Goddess: a Play in Four Acts. 
Heinemann, 6/-. 

BOYLE (Douglas J.). Paul of Tarsus: a Tragedy. Il. The Author, 
West Hill, Stepney Road, Scarborough, 1/-. 

®*CORNFORD (Frances). Autumn Midnight. Poetry Bookshop, 2/6. 

KELWAY (Ian). Poet’s Light. Folk Press, 16, Harpur St., W.C.1, 
3/6 


/6. 
MANSEL (Courtenay). The South Wind. Allen & Unwin, 2/6. 


FICTION. 

BREARLEY (Mary). Monte Felis. Fisher Unwin, 7/6. 

BROWN (Hilton). Dictators Limited: a Novel without Incident. 
Allen & Unwin, 7/6. 

*BUCHAN (John). Midwinter. 

EASTON (Dorothy). Tantalus. Heinemann, 7/6. 

FISH (Horace). The Saint’s Theatre. Cassell, 7/6. 

FLAUBERT (Gustave). Three Tales. Tr. by A. McDowall. Col. il. by 
Robert Diaz de Soria. Chatto & Windus, 21/-. 

GARAHAN (Melbourne). Stiffs. Parsons, 7/6. 

HARBEN (H.D.). Love Letters to a Dead Woman. Chatto & Windus, 
6 


[-. 
HARDINGE (H. C. M.). Whirlwind. Putnam, 7/6. 
*LAWRENCE (D.H.). Kangaroo. Secker, 7/6. 
MACKAIL (Denis). Summertime. Heinemann, 7/6. 
MACLEAN (A). Rosalind Claire. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
MILES (Lady). Stony Ground. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
MOBERLY (L. G.). A Year at the Outside. Ward & Lock, 7/-, 
WALLACE (Edgar). The Books of Part. Ward & Lock, 7/-. 


Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 


LECTURES, &c. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
Honorary Visitor: SIR FREDERICK GEORGB K&NYON, K.C.B., M.A., D.Litt, 
Director: E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 

The School provides the following Courses :— 

(a) FULL-TIME DAY COURSES. 

(6) COURSES FOR PART-TIME STUDENTS, both Day and 
Evening. Courses (a) and (b) are for students reading for 
the University Diploma in Librarianship or for the Certificates 
qualifying for the Diploma of the Library Association. 

(c) SPECIAL COURSES. 

(ad) PUBLIC and SPECIAL LECTURES on Rural Library Systems, 
Library Work with Children, Illustration of Books, Book- 
binding, Printing, &c., will be given during the session. 

THE SESSION 1923-24 begins on MONDAY, October Ist. 

Students desiring to be admitted should apply forthwith to: 

WALTER W. SETON, 
Secretary, 
University College, London. 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1.) 








LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL 
SCHOOL. 


THE WINTER SESSION will open on MONDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 


TBE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL are 
essentially modern, with large laboratories equipped with the 
latest and most approved appliances. 

For Prospectus and full information apply to the Dean (Professor 
William Wright, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will be pleased to 
ae for anyone wishing to see the Medical College and Dental 
School, Mile End, E.1. . 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HE CREIGHTON LECTURE for 1923-24, entitled 
**FRANCO-GERMAN RELATIONS SINCE 1870,” will be delivered 

by G. P. GOOCH, Esq., M.A., D.Litt., at the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE (Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C. 2), at 5 p.m., on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, 1923. The Chair will 
be taken by THE VICE-CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY (Mr. H. J. 
Waring, M.S., F.R.C.S.). ADMISSION FREE, BY TICKET to he 
obtained from the Secretary, London School of Economics, Houghton 


Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN. 
SENIOR LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY. 

PPLICATIONS are hereby invited for the post of SENIOR 

LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY at the University of Cape Town. 
The salary is £450 per annum rising by annual increments of £25 
per annum to £650 per annum. 

An allowance of £40 will be made for passage money. 

The lecturer must become a member of the University Teachers’ 
Superannuation Fund. 

The successful applicant will be required to assume duty on 
March Ist, 1924, or as soon as possible thereafter. Salary commences 
from date of assumption of duty. 

Applications, together with copies of testimonials, must be sent 
in duplicate to the Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for the 
Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, London (from whom Forms 
of Application and further particulars may be obtained), not later 
than October 17th, 1923. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 
HE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for 
the positions of two inspectors in the Education Officer’s 
Department. 
(1) An INSPECTOR OF DISTRICT RANK FOR COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION. 

(2) A DISTRICT INSPECTOR. 

Salary, £500 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to a 
maximum of £700 a year, plus a temporary addition, making a 
probable total commencing salary at time of appointment of £680. 

Duties 1. To inspect and advise on commercial education, and 
in addition, to conduct or assist .in conducting general inspections 
in schools and colleges in the area. 

To conduct and assist in conducting general inspections of 
schools and colleges within the area, as well as to inspect and advise 
on instruction in some particular branch of knowledge. 

Apply, Education Officer (C.1), The County Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, S.E.1 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary), for 
form, to be returned by October Ist, 1923. Separate forms for the 
two posts, state which is required. 

Preference given to candidates who have served or attempted to 
serve with H.M. Forces. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the Council. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND. 


APPLICATIONS are hereby invited from candidates desiring 
appointment to the Garrick Professorship of Law in the 
University of Queensland. 
Applications must be forwarded so as to reach the Registrar, the 
Eerey of Queensland, Brisbane, not later than 20th November, 











Printed particulars relating to conditions of appointment and 
salary may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 
P. J. DILLON, Secretary, 
Queensland Government Offices, 
409-410, Strand, London, W.C. 1. 





L4PY SECRETARY wanted by a Publisher. Must have 
literary ability and good experience—Apply, stating full 
particulars and salary required, to x N.40, THE NATION AND 
THE ATHENZUM, 5, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 





ECRETARY AND COACH.—Keen young Liberal, member 

of Eighty Club, experienced secretary and expert linguist. 
desires part-time employment in London. Secretary; translator of 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish; or coach in French and German. 
Write Box N. 41, THE NATION 4ND THE ATHENZEUM, 5, John-street, W.C. 2. 








